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We are now enabled to Jay before our readers, some items 
ef American Intelligence, received by the Acasta. We have 
obitained ene Journal, dated on the very: day of the vessel's 
ston, from which we give some short ex- 
brought by this vessel appear to bere 
ma:kably barsen of interest of novelty; but according to the 
often-avowed and long established practice of the JouRNAL, 
we haye selected from our Cotemporaries whatever a peared 
woitny of theattention of our Readers; for whose informa- 
cousider oursclves bound to have re- 
uvailable source; in order that they may he 
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The extraordinary character who so long wielded the destinies 
of Europe, and astonished the whole world with the boldness and 
success of his gigantic enterprises, having received what may be 
called a ng touch fromthe Epinpurcu Review, in its com- 
ment ou Dr. O’Meara’s Work, we have been anxions for an op- 
portenity to lay this Article before our readers: and we are glad 
to be able to devote to it, the greater part of to-day’s Paper. Tie 
deep interest that pervades the whole can only be appreciated by 
its pernsal. Referringour readers for this article to the subso- 
quent pages we bere commence with the American Intelligence, 
beginning with our Extracts from the latest Paper that can have 
reached India: — 

Boston, October 22.—The Battrimorne Feperat Revecican 
furnishes us with a translation of a Manifesto of the “ constitu- 
tional Prince Regent, and Perpetual Defender of the Kingdom of 
Brazil,” dated at Rio Janeiro, Aug.3, consisting of a defence of 
the course which bas been pursued by the Prince of the Brazilian 
government, an enumeration of their causes of complaint against 
the congress of Lisbon, and au appeal to the Brazilians to act 
with union and zeal in the support of their common rights, 
Among the accusations against the congress of Portugal, they 
complain that they undertook to give laws to Brazil, without 
waiting for its representation; that they denied Brazil a dele- 
gation of executive power, that they denied the Brazilians a 
participation in the emoluments arisiog from offices of honour 
and profit, that they laid hands upon the resources of the bank 
of Brazil, thattbey disarmed the fortresses, stripped the navy 
yards, and left the harbor defenceless calling the navy to Por- 
tugal; that they treated the representatives of Brazil with con- 
tempt and scorn, and that in finally offering a delegation of the 
executive power, which they had before refased as unconstitu- 
tional, it was offered in a form not acceptable to the people, and 
calculated to produce dissentions between the provinces. 

Baltimore, Oct. 17. —Coltombian Republic.—Captain Thomas 
Buckley, of the Schooner Daunrvess, arrived last evening from 
Laguira, states, that the day before be sailed, information was re- 
ceived of the capture of Maracaibo by Gen. Morales, without 
opposition. Gen, Paez, with 5000 men, had marched some days 
previous for Maracaibo, and Gen. Soublette was to leave Cara- 
cas next day for the same place with a like mamber, The ficet 
sniled from Laguira for Maracaibo one week before. 

Our correspondent at Caracas, under date of the 12th Sep- 
tember, says, tue commander of the Patriot fleet has orders to 
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attack the naval force under Morales, as be is unaccompanied by 
the frigate Licrra. 

New Yurk, Oct. 19 —Ten Times Round the Globe !—Henry 
Sleeper, stage-driver, is well known to many of the citizens of 
Philadelphia and Germantown, who travel in stages between these 
places. For three and twenty years he has followed his present em- 
ployment of stage driving, most of which time he has been ec- 
cupicd in driving the Germantown stage; during this period he 
has passed over a space daily, irciuding Sunday, of thirty miles— 
consequently he has rode two hundred and fiftv-one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty mils equal to going sen times round the And 
has never « set but ence d that 
in Philadel- 


tlovel 


whatis worthy of remark, bh 
wheu turning a four horse stage in a narrow street 
phia. 

Henry isa man of temperate habits, 
obliging and kind, and those who know him, 
is their confidence, that young children 
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position, 
always prefer rid- 
Ing with him ; and such 
are frequently placed in the stage under. his care, without pa- 
He has a wife and five children, whom he sup. 
—Villace Recard, 
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Commercial Tntellroence favored 


perusal of a letter, written by ent mercantile gen- 


tlheman of Boston. In ihe political world, observes, there igs 
nothing new. Affairs in South America still continue, he thinks, 
confused—there being many different interests to reconcile, and 
much ignorance and dépravity to combat, Ofcourse, therefore, 
though the grand movements are in favor of general liberty, it 
must be a considerable time belore good government can be 
In the States, our Correspondent adds, ‘we co en 
very quietly ander our “turbulent Democracy,” as the Quarterly 
Reviewers would say.’ 


From the letter in question, we gather the following par- 
ticulars connected with the Indian market. Four thousand 
chests of Indigo had been imported, three thousand of which 
had been sent to Europe, principally to Holland, and sold at 
prices which place in London 9s. 61. to 10s. 2/. per tb. The 
importers had gained a fair profit. Fears were entertained that 
the prices of the coming season might be ran up too high to give 


* any profit to the Boston importers; though there was every 


appearance that the article would maintain its high price in 
Europe; but cautious American speculators considered it toe 
much above the natural price to deal in ; and it was conceived by 
some, that any addition to its average produce would lower the 
price, Sugars were never so low, and from the excessive 
quantities now prodaced in the West Indices, no improvement 
was expected. Browns could be shipped iu Cuba, say on board, 
with all charges at 5s. a5}s. per cwt. and fine whites 7 and 74s. 
the ewt. ; the crop 400 to 450,600 boxes, say equal to 800 to 900 
boxes of Bengal. In Louisania they would have 40,000 hogs- 
heads, all of which is consumed in the United States. If Sagars 
should fall a little more, American Ships, it was supposed, might 
supply Persia and “Arabia,—or even carry Sugar to Bengal, 
were the import duty removed! The sanguine dealers im 
Cottons; who contended that Bengal would eventually undersell 
America in the European markets, it is to be apprehended, are 
by this time not so wedded to that opinion as they were. By 
the last dates from England, Prime Uplands (American) was 
selling at Sd. daty paid, which makes it worth in America about 
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15 Rupees per maund. It had become a question in the minds 
of many, whether the American planters could afford to raise 
Cotton at such low rates. Our Correspondent thinks they can, 
and even at lower; bat allows that it is not an experiment fally 
tried. As yet, the culture goes on increasing, and it was sup- 
posed there would be 50,000 bales more than last year. The 
new crop began to come in when our Correspondent wrote, bat 
would notdoso plentifully until December. It was deemed 
probable that some of the American China Ships would take out 
cargoes of it next spring, if9 or 10 tales the parcel could be 
counted on, Adds the writer of the letter, ‘we consume in our 
own manofactories about 130,000 bales.” 


Coffee kept up. The West India crops were premising : 
that of Cuba last year was 20,000,000, and an increase expect- 
ed. Onor Correspondent did not think this article would de- 
cline antil the new crop should get into the market in March or 
April. The Americans, it appears, had sent many ships to Java, 
but they formed no great expectations of that quarter, The 
China trade is as extensive as ever. Large qnantities of Tar- 
key Opniam had been exported, both to Java and China, and or- 
ders had been sent to Smyrna for the coming crop. A ship was 
about sailing with 25,0001b.: in short the Ameriean merchants 
had done well in this deug ; and from their activity, resources, and 
spirit of adventure, they are certainly the most formidable mer- 
cantile rivals the English have, especially as respeets their 
Bastern trade.— India Gazette. 


American Papers.—These Papers, as may be expected, are 
utterly destitute of any European Intelligence, of a later date 
than what we have been put in posession of through the more re- 
gular channels, and which we have from time to time laid before 
Our readers. j 

We regret much to notice that the most prominent articles 
in these papers, relate to the increase and frequency of piracy 
in the West India Seas. Some of these cases we have inserted 
in our paper to-day. We must own that it really does appear to 
us to be very strange, that during a time of profeund peace such 
disgraceful actions should occur, and more especially that they 
should occur in those seas which are ander the more immediate 
protection of the first maritime nation in the world. If we have 
any title to the claim, surely we do not shew it by allowing our 
commerce to be daily insulted with impanity, and it certainly 
does not become the abolishers of Christian Slavery in Algiers, 
to allow a few maritime adventurers, withoat character, wealth 
or any other resources than those of their surperior depravity to 
continue their depredations, when we have so large a naval force 
at our disposal, which could not be better employed than in ex- 
terminating the hordes of pirates who infest the West India 
Islands. e 

The articles of next importance in these papers, refers to 
the state ef health, and this we are sorry to observe is very de- 
plorable, The yellow and typhus fevers have extended their 
ravages to New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia and Pensaco- 
Ja, where nambers of the inhabitants have fallen victims to these 
rathiess foes of our race. At Barancas near the last mentioned 
place, the fever raged with great violence, and out of a population 
of less than a theusand, twenty were daily dying. Happi- 
ly New York was once more in a state of convalesence, at the 
date of our latest papers, and persons who had left the town 
during the contagion were beginning to retarn toit. Our next 
advices will we hope enable us to speak as favourably of the 
other infected district, 


The News from South America by this channel is cnimpor- 
tant, and contains nothing except an account of the coronation 
of the new Emperor of Mexico and of a trifling affair between 
the Spanish forces under Morales and the Independents un- 
der Paiz, ia which the former were worsted. On the subject 
of the former event, the Boston Daity Apvertiser of the Lith 
October, 1822, contains the following remark from the Havasna 
papers, ‘“ The contents of theMexican papers censist chiefly of 
decrees for objects of internal regulation, magnificent panegytics 
of the new Emperor, and accounts of the joyful manner in which 
the tidings of his elevation to the throne were received in various 
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parts of the empire. There isa detailed and pompous Ma- 
nifesto of what was done at “the Inauguration, Benediction 
and Coronation of their most Most Illustrious Majesties Augus- 
tin, First Emperor, of the Empire of Anahauc, and his spouse 
Anna Maria. No device of pageantry and mummery seems to 
have been omitted on the oceasion, and the joy of thesovereign 
people was of course extatic.” Not to quote the whole of this 
article, it gecms that the usual routine on such occasions was gone 
through. Sermous were delivered, and addresses presented, to 
which of course gracious answers were returned, Their Majesties 
went to the cathedral and en their return shewed themselves at 
the balcony aad distributed money to the populace. If this is 
all that the South Americans are to gain by their valiant exer- 
tions to recover their birth-rights, if expensive processions and 
shows and pompous mummery are to be the price of their heart’s 
blood, better would it be for them to have remained in the tram- 
mels of Spanish tyranny.— Hurkaru. 


Commercial Treatics.—Copy of a letter, dated Frankfort, 
Sept. 12, 1822:—“ There have been of late very heavy daties 
imposed on all English articles in Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and 
Baden, which will give a fatal blow to trade, already so mach 
injared by similar prohibitions in Rassix, Prussia, and the Austro- 
Italian States. This system of isolation takes firmer and firmer 
root, and if not opposed by a more liberal principal on all sides, 
trade, and with it, civilisation, will decrease. We hope, if the 
political relations be established on a solid ground, which soon 
will be the case, that Ministers will at length think of commercial 
treaties, which alone can avert an evil so injurious to the best 
interests of England.” 

County of Sligo.—The Honourable Colonel Henry King, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Kingston. and Lieutenant Colone! Percival are 
candidates for the Representation of the County of Sligo, void 
by the death of Charles O'Hara, Esq. We understand the former 
Gentleman stands on the indeptadent interest; he will have the 
support of the Catholics, in the opposition tothe present Mem- 
ber, who supports Colonel Percival—Dublin Morning Post. 


Captain Scoresby, Jun.—We are happy to announce the ar- 
rival of this gentleman at Liverpool, io the Barrin, from Davis’ 
Straits, where he has had, for the season, more than the usual 
success, having gotnine fish. Captain Scoresby landed on the 
west coast of Greenland, a part of that inhospitable region which 
has not, we understand, been visited or even seen, by any of the 
navigators of the Arctie Seas, for more than two centuries. He 
found no inhabitants, but saw several huts, with indications of 
recent fires inthem. The country abounds with rein-deer and 
game, On her passage home, the BAPFIN encountered rough wea- 
ther, and in a tremendous gale off the Feroe Islands two of the 
crew were lost. 

Queen’s Stables. —The whole of the valuable materials and fit- 
tings-up of those extensive stables, known by the name of the 
Qucen’s stables, adjoining Buckingham-house, are to be sold by 
auction forthwith, by erder of the Surveyor-General, to make 
room for the new Mews, the building of whichis already began, 
The alterations and additions to the new Library at Buckingham 
House are completed, and it is now as elegant and commodious a 
library as any in England, — Morning Chronicle, September 2+. 


New Book.—An Historical Review of the Spanish Revoln- 
tion, including an Account of Religion, Manners, and Literature 
in Spain. By Edward Blaquiere Esq. The above is @ more 
formal and regular work upon the Spanish Revolution, embra- 
cing in its plan some of the same sort of information which is 
more familiarly conveyed by the fictitious Don Leucadio Dobla- 
do. Itis chiefly to be read for its digest of the facts connected 
with the return of Ferdinand, and of the natare of his government 
antil made to feel that the Spaniards were determined to be rul- 
ed like freemen. Thére is also a narrative of the attewpt of 
Porlier, which is very interesting ; and which will strongly illus- 
trate thenature of certain kindred endeavours io France. The Bour- 
bon and Stuart Restoration seem likely to turn out precisely the 
same thing, and every thing we read convinces us of it. There 


are some anecdotes of the Spanish Royal Family in this volume, 
which are exceedingly illustrative and euter taining. 
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The Emperor Napoleon. 
(From the Last Number of the Edinburgh Review.} 

Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena. The Opinions and 
Reflections of Napoleon on the most Important Events of his Life and Go- 
vernment, in his own Words. By Barry E, O Meara, Esq., his late Sur- 
geon. 2 vols. Svo. London, 1822. 


It is manifest, that a work professing to give minnte details of 
the private life, and especially the unreserved conversation, of the most 
remarkable personage who has appeared in modern times, must possess 
the very highest claims to attention, provided we cat: be well assured of 
the anthor’s veracity and correctness. This consideration leads us, in the 
firet instance, toexamine Mr O' Meara’s title to credit in both particulars, 


His appointment to attend Buonanarte, as the reader is aware 
from our former article upon St Helena, was not at all of his own seek- 
ing. He was surgeon on board the BetteropHon when Buonaparte sur- 
réndered:and having, from the accidental illness of hisown medical 
officer during the voyage to Torbay, had oceasion to attend some of the 
suite, and to converse withthe Emperor himself ia the course of his duty, 
he was asked to go ont as his surgeon, The Captain advised him to 
comply, provided the Admiral, Lord Keith, concurred ; and his Lord- 
ship, upon beiog consulted, warmly recommended it; adding, ‘ that he 
was convinced the Government would feel obliged by Mr. O'Meara’s 
compliance, as they were very anxions that Napoleonshonid be accom. 
panied by a surgeon of his own ehoice.’ Captain Maitland, with whom 
be had served, wrote a letter, givingthe strongest testimony to his 
character, which, as he now appearsin the capacity of a witness, be- 
comes the more material. ‘ During the fifteen “years,” (says he), , that I 
have commanded some one of his Majesty’s shios, I have never had 
the pleasure of sailing with an officer in his situation who so fully an- 
swered my expectations,” After giving instances of his merits, and 
particularly of his ‘tenderness and attention to the men, which had 
called forth his warmest approbationand their grateful affection, he 
adds, that,‘ were it probable he should soon obtain another appoint. 
ment, he knows of no man inthe service he would wish to have as 
surgeon so soon as Mr O'Meara.’ 


From having served in the Mediterranean, Mr. O'Meara spoke 
Ttalian with ease; and this circumstance facilitated his intercourse with 
Buonaparte ; but he does not seem to lay any claim to a greater intima 
cy with him, than any one constantly near his person, and with whom 
he was able to converse, might have enjoyed; for the Emperor's hibits 
were those of perfect familiarity towards all who surrounded him iu 
private; and he loved totalk upon any subject that was broached. Placed 
in such circumstances, Mr O'Meara very naturally kept a Journal of 
what passed between himself and his illustrions patient; and the work 
before us, consists of this Journal, with ouly a few verbal corrections 
and the omission of certain remarks, and some facts which, for the pre- 
sent, he deems it ansafe to publish. It adds considerably to our confidence 
in the authenticity of the book, that a copy, upon, silver paper, having 
been taken by the press machine at the time it was written, the author 
sentit home to a gentieman of the name of Holmes, a respectable agent 
in London. He received it from time to time, as opportanities of 
transmitting it occurred ; he has certified this fact ander his hand ; and 
specimens of the silver paper copy are deposited with the publishers 
of the book, to show at least that what it coutains was written at the 
timeit bears date, aud upon the spot, 

Another circumstance of esseutial importance in estimating the 
credit due to Mr, O Meara’s reiations,is their coincidence with accounts 
from other quarters of conversations held with Suonaparte, Several 
of the anecdotes, given by persons who saw him at Elba, tally exactly 
with those recorded in the work before as,—althouglh we are not aware 
of the former ever having been published. Under this head, we may 
meution a remark respecting ourselves, which could not have been 
invented by Mr O'Meara. He relates that the Emperor, speaking of 
the Eprnsurcu Review, and particularly of a sketch which we gave of 
him in our Number for January 1817, said, * Most of it is true ; and it is 
dithicult for me to imagine from whence they had their information on 
some parts of my early life, which were very little known to any except 
my own family. (Vol. ii. p. 206), And again, (p. 225), * he was ata 
loss toconceive from whence the EpinBurGH Review, had obtained so 
much accurate information respecting him. ‘ That circumstance (said 
he) of the dejéané de trois amis, | never toldto any person. Iris true 
that I was the author, aud thatit produced great effect in France; but 
I do not recollect ever having disclosed it toany one.” Now the fact 
is, that wedid derive the priucipal part of the information alladed to, 
from some of his nearest relations. 


The next particular to which we shall advert, is the testimony of 
Buonaparte himself. Although he did not see the manuscript, he yet 
was'well aware that Mr O'Meara kept a Journal; and he felt such 
confidence in lis accuracy and truth, that he gave him, at parting, @ 
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short letter to the following effect. ‘Idesire my relations and friends 
to believe whatever Mr. O'Meara shall teil them tonching my sitnation 
and sentiments. Ifhe sees my good Lonise I beg her to permit him 
tokiss her hands.” One of the frontispieces of this book, contains a fac- 
simile of part of this letter, to satisfy any one whois acquainted with 
the hand-writing, Our author also refers confidently to the whole Long- 
wood household, and more particularly to the executors, Counts Ber- 
trand and Montholon, and to Connt Las Cases, ‘as to the facilities he 
had, and the familiarity with which he was honoured,’ by the Em- 
peror. He further appeals to ‘ those third persons whose interviews 
with Napoleon are occasionally introduced, and to some of the official 
ministers of his Majesty’s government,’ who cannot, he says, deny 
that many of the political conversations were communicated to him 
at no great interval of time after their occurrence. These commn- 
nications were made when the snggestions conveyed by them were 
deemed of publick benefit; and he appears to think, that the preven- 
tive system with respect to smugglers was adopted in consequence of 
one of the conversations with Napoleon which he detailed. 


Of the manner in which the Journal was kept we shall give his 
account in his own words. Some of the observations or arguments on 
particnlar subjects were committed to paper from Napoleon’s own dicta - 
tion; but of the bulk of the work he thns speaks. ‘My plan was as 
follows. I8poke as little, and listened as attentively as I conld, sel» 
dom interposing, except for the purpose of leading to those facts on 
which I wished for information, To my memory, though naturally 
retentive, & did not entirely trnst. Immediately on retiring from 
Napoleon’s presence, I hurried to my chamber, and carefolly com- 
mitted to paper the topies of conversation, with, so far as I conid, 
the exact words used., Where Lhid the least donbt as to my accuracy, 
[marked itin my Jonrnal, and by a subsequent recurrence to the 
topic, when future opportunities offered, I satisfied myself. This, 
although Lhave avoided them as much as possible, may account, for 
som? occasional repetitions; but I have thonght it better to appear 
sometimes ‘tedious, than ever tornn the risk of a mistatement. My 
long residence at Longwood rendered those opportunities frequent; 
and the facility of communication which Napoleon allowed, made 
the introduction of almost any subject easy.’ 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of all, is derived from the tenor of 
the anecdotes themselves. There are internal marks of anthenticity, 
which can deceive no one who has at ali given his attention to the 
manner of Boonaparte; and we trust we my be permitted to add, 
withont offence, to the manner of his biographer. For we do not 
believe that Mr. O' Meara could have written the things which are here 
set down, Indeed, the savings of the Emperor are manifestly the 
growth of a soil peculiarly rich and fertile in a Angular produce. He is 
a very great original; aud there is something fn the tenor of all he says, 
that may well defy imitation. Nothing, to he sure, gives the work 
before us a greater interest or higher relish, than this circumstance, 
He whose habits it describes, and whose sayings it-records, might, have 
been the greatest man of his age, and vet have conversed like ordinary 
captains, and lawgivers, and monarchs. But this extraordinary person, 
who combined all those characters in one, added td them the habits of 
a most lively, humorous, and even droll talker; and his conversation, 
very unlike that of a mere wit, was ever filled with enbstance, always 
oceupied abont something important, to which the merriment or the 
point were only incidental. His style is singularly eloquent ; quite 
original and pecaliar to himself; vetitis only subservient to his serions 
business. You see plainly, while heis only talking, that he is not a 
mere man of words; and his manner of conversing reminds you always 
of his actions. 


It may be expected, that we should preface our account of this 
work by some general remarks upon the extraordinary person whose 
conversation it appears thas faithfully to record. But we feel little 
inclination to detain the reader, by commentaries, from those sketches 
which must give a far more lively and ac cnrate idea of the original,— 
his own sayings, and, in many cases, his anecdotes of himself. Upon 
the moral questions which his conduct is calculated to raise, or rather 
upon the degree of praise or blame to be bestowed on certain parts of jt, 
some difference ef opinion may exist. Men may also be divided in 
their opinions of the degree in which admiration is due to bis marvellons 
talents. Of his fame, therecan be but one judgment, It has filled 
the world far more than that of any man who ever lived; and his exist. 
ence has produced larger effects, fora season, upon the destinies of 
mankind, than car be ascribed to that of any great map among all his 
predecessors, We have seen legislators of deep wisdom and vast 
authority in former times; conqnerors have, in every age, spread terror 
and havock over the earth; asnrpers have raised themselves by merit 
from obsenrity to supreme power ; nay, menhave been found, thongh 
fav more rare, cast in so happy a monld as to combine the varied excel. 
lencies of civil and ot warlike life: But it has been the singular lot of 
Buonaparte, not only to unite in his own person, and atanearly period 
of his life, and in an advanced stage of society, the lawgiver, the nsnr- 
pet. He triumphed over civilized enemies ; legislated in a refined age ; 
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and seized upon the sceptre of an enlightened and powerfu! people, ed Napoleon, clothed in his white morning gown, white loose trowsers 


amoug elightened and powerful neighbours. To have rendered his 
glory complete, or rather to have exalted its kind as well as p 


licionsly 
heightened its splendoar—to have combined all hearts in erate‘ul affec- 
tion, instead of resting satisfied withthe more vuigar feats of making 


all tremble at the sound of his name, there was presented to him an op- 
portunity such as mortal never yet enjoved; and that onportunity he 
foolishly cast away. Had he followed the advice of Carndt, to whose 
inflexible integrity he so often bears testimony, while he undervalnes 
his talents—had he given his country a free government at home, and 
placed France at the head of the indenendent party over all Enrope, he 
would have reigned over the whole world at this hour with an influence 
as beneficent in its effects as universal in its extent, and been known in 
after ages as the best and the greatest of men. Unhappily for himself 
and for mankind still more, he chose the more ordinary path 
he became the enemy of liberty and of peace; and reduced the consis- 
tent friends of human improvement, who had arixiously looked in him 
for a powerful adversary of all antiquated wrongs, to the necessity of 
wishing for his downfal as the end of wide-spreading wars, and of a 
larms fatal to the cause of freedom, and fruitful in protection to abuse. 
The treatment which this illustrious person received after that downfal, 
and the manner in which bis wonderfal career was closed, are tovies of 
a very different nature ; and we hardly dare trust ourselves with re- 
marks on the stain, we fear they have brought, upon the character of 
Eugland. 


of fame: 


Before proceeding to the work of Mr. O’Meara, it may be fit to 
observe, that our entire reliance apon his accaracy is quite consistent 
with a considerable distrust of the statements he received from the Em- 
peror. In the irritation of his confinemént, there can be no doubt that 
he mast often have felt and spoken harshly both of the persons whom 
he deemed more immediately the causes of his sufferings, and of others 
respecting whom his judgments would naturally be tinged by the tcm- 
per of the moment. Same of his decisions, too, may have been hasty, 
from the habits of a quick mind much occupied, and often, of necessity, 
horried. He is also likely to have forgotten many partienlars, and to 
have fancied somewhat, when his indignation was roused, His accounts 
of matters nearly relating to himself, are no donbt coloured with some 
partiality ; but really there is so much frankness and candour in most 
of the passages, that a very favourable estimate, in general, may be 
formed of him as a jndge of his past life; and we doubt if, in any ma- 
terial particulars, he has misrepresented facts to his own advantage. The 
anecdotes which he gives of himself, being, of course, the most isipor- 
tant part of the book, it is very fortunate that the tone of fairness and 
impartiality which pervades them, inspires a considerable degree of 
confidence. We are sure that a far more favourable impression will be 
produced by this, than conld have been created by a labonred and argu. 
mentative apology. The reader most prepossessed against him, can 
hardly help believing the greater part of what hetells, becanse it almost 
always seems to come naturally and unaffectedly, and betrays very lit- 
tle disposition to make the most of things in his own behalf. 


We shall begin our extracts frem this work with the following 
sketch of the ontward appearance of things in the scene where most 
of the conversations are laid; because it brings us, as it were, into the 
midst of the groupe. 

* Napoleon sent Marchand for me at abont nine o’clock. Was in 
troduced by the back-door into his bed-room, a description of which U 
shall endeavour to give as minutely and as correctly as possible. It 
was about fourteen feet by twelve, and ten or eleven feet in height. 
The walls were lined with brown nankeen, bordered and edged with 
common green bordering piper, and destitute of surbase. Twosmall 
windows, without pallies, looking towards the camp of the 53d regiment 
one of which was thrown up and fastened by a piece of netched weod. 
Window-curtains of white long cloth, a small fire place, a shabby grate 
and fire-irous to match, with a paltry mantel-piece of wood, painted 
white, upon which stood a small marble bust of his son. Above the 
mantel piece hung the portrait of Marie Lonise, and four or five of 
young Napoleon, ove of which was embroidered by the hands of the 
mother. A little more to the right, hung also, a miniature picture of 
the Empress Josephine, and to the left was saspended the alarm cham- 
ber-waich of Frederic the Great, obtained by Napoleon at Potsdam; 
while on the right, the consular watch, engraved with the cipher B, 
hang by a chain of the plaited hair of Marie Louise, from a pin stuck 
in the nankeen lining. The floor was covered with a second-hand carpet 
which had once decorated the diving room of a lieutenant of the St. He- 
Jena artillery. In the right-hand corner was placed the little plain-iron 
camp bedstead, with green silk curtains, upon which ifs master had 
reposed on the fields of Marengo and Ansterlitz. Between the windows 
there was a paltry second-hand chest of drawers ; and an old bookcase, 
with green blinds, stood on the left, of the door leading to the next 
apartment. Four or five cane bottomed chairs, painted green, were 
standing here and there about the room, Before the backdoor, there 
was a screen covered with nankeen, and between that and the fire-place, 
an old-fashioned sofa, covered with whitelong cloth, upon which eeclia- 
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and stockings all in one, Achequered red madras upon his head, and his 
shirt-collar open without a cravat. His air was melaucholy and troubled. 
Betore him stood a little round table, with some books, at the foot of 
which lay, in confusion upon the carpet, a heap of those which he had 
already perused ; aud at the foot of the sofa, facing him, was suspen. 
ded a portrait of the Empresss Marie Louise, with her son in her 
arms. In front of the fire-place stood Las Cases, with his arms 
folded over his breast, and some papersin one of his hands. Of al! the 
former maguificence of the once mighty Emperor of France, nothing 
was present, except a superb wash-hand stand, contaiuiny a silver 
basin, and water jug of the same metal, in the left-hand corner.” 
I, 40-42. 


We are next desirons of despatching, as shortly as possible, a sub- 
ject which ocenpies a large proportion of the wock—we mean the com- 
plaints againstSic Hudson Lowe ; not that we by any means regard the 
matter of these as antrne or unimportant ; on the contrary, we think 
there can be no manner of doubt that the unfortanate Exiles had the 
most just cause of complaint; and it is equally manifest, that the treat- 
ment they met with, in all respects petty aud teasing, and full of anney- 
ances wholly uonecessary for their secarity, even if we allow that there 
was no graver charge, will long fix a stigma upon the character of this 
country. Bxtwe alsothink, thatas Boonaparte was in a situation iu 
which he naturaliy would hate his keepers, and be discontented with all 
he exverienced, a more than ordinary allowance is to be made in listen- 
ing to his invectives and complaints; thatit would be highly anjust to- 
wards the opposite parties to believe every thing here set down, without 
seeing their defence or explanation ; that therefore it would be wrong, 
at present, to give creater circulation tothe more violent of the attacks 
upon them, ia which Bonaparte indulges ; bat, above all, we think the 
sniject of far less importance, and prefer recording his opinions apon 
subjects of more permanent interest than his squabbles with the insolence 
of office in St. Helv va, and upon persons of greater accoant thau Messrs. 
Lowe, Reade, and Gorrequer. These consideratious will induce us 
only to give a shor! svecimen of the contentions which always prevailed 
between Longwood and Plantation Honse, from the arrival of Sir Had- 
son Lowe to the eud of Me O Meara’s residence ou the island, 


The Emperor seems, from the first, to have taken a singular aversion 
to the Jovernor: but it must be added, that hewas tie bearer of au or. 
der trom Lord Bathurst (couched in a kind ot French which, we believe, 
never was heard of from the days of Charlemagne downwards), requir. 
ing the honsehold at Longwood to sigua sort of acknowledgmeut, which, 
in substance, seemed to them a consent to remain for life on the island, 
and in form an abandonment of their master’s title; that this naturally 
vaverise to misunderstanding ; that Sir H. Lowe’s arrival was marked 
by the beginning of a new system of rigour and annoyance, such as giv- 
ing notice to all shopkeepers no longer to trust any of the French in their 
dealings, on pain of punishment at the discretion of the Governor, nor to 
hold any communication with them, on paiu of banishment,—~a bint con- 
veyed somewhat more geutly, but perhaps as effectually, to the British 
officers also; vianting sentinels to prevent visitors from approaching 
without leave; keeping strict watch over all who had any intercourse 
with the French exiles ; and requiring ali who held it to report, at bead- 
quarters, what passed in conversation. Mr, O'Meara, it must be fur, 
ther stated, describes the Governor as losing his temper first; filled 
with constant suspicions of designs to escape; haunted with the idea, 
not aa unnatural one perhaps, of his responsibility, but bearing himself 
under the weight of it without either mildness or dignity ; and always 
forgetting, that sallies of passion iu the illastrious person whom so 
strange acaprice of fortune had submitted to his control, could be no 
sort of excuse for any such angry feelings on the part of him who had ail 
the power in his own hands. Indeed, the sightis alternately hamiliatiog 
and exasperating which these details present; aud we hastento get 
over it, forthe sake of arriving at the more important portion of the 
book. 


«€ This governor, during the few days that I was melancholy, and 
had a mental affliction in consequence of the treatment I receive, which 
prevented me from going out, in order that J might not ennuyer others 
with my afflictions, wanted to send his physician to me, uuder the pre- 
text of inquiring after my health. I desired Bertraud to tell him, that 
I had not sufficient confidence in his physician to take any thing from his 
hands. That if [ were really ill, I would send for you, in whom I have 
confidence, but that a physician was of no use in such cases, and that I 
only wanted to be left alone. LI understand thathe proposed au officer 
should enter my chamber to see me, if I did notstir out. Any person,” 
continued he with much emotion, ‘ who endeavours to force his way ine 
to my apartment, shall be a corpse the moment he entersit. If he ever 
eats bread or meat again, Tam not Napoleon, This I am determimed 
on; I know that TI shall be killed afterwards, as what can one do agaiast 
acamp? Ihave faced death too many times to fearit. Wesides, I am 
conviuced that this governor has been sent out by Lord . told 





him a few days ago, thatfifhe wanted to putan end tome he would 
have a very good opportuuity by sending somebody to force bis way inte 
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my ¢amber. That I would immediately make a corpse of the first that 
entered, and then I should be of conrse despatched, and he might write 
home to his Government that “* Bonaparte” was killed ina brawl. I 
also told him to leave me alone, and not to torment. me with his lrateful 
presence. Ihave seen Prassians, Tartars, Cossacs, Calmuacks, &c. but 
never before in my life have I behold so ill favoured, and so forbidding a 
countenance, Ii porte le diable empreint sur son visage.” 


* Lendeavoured to convince him that the English ministry would 
never be capable of what he supposed, and that such was not the charac- 
ter of the nation, “ T had reason to complain of the admiral,” said he; 
“ but though he treated me ronghly, he never behaved in such a manner 
as this Prussian, A few days ago, he in a manner insisted upoo seeing 
me, when [| was undressed, anda prey to melancholy, in my chamber. 
The admiral never asked to see mea second time, wheu it was intima- 
ted to him that I wasunwell or undressed ; as he well knew, that though 
1 did not go out, I was still to be found,.”’’ 


*“ During the short interview that this governor had with mein 
my-bed-chamber,” continued he, “one of the first things which he pro- 
posed, was, to send you away, and totake his own surgeon in your place, 
This be reveated twice; and soearnest was heto gain his object, that 
although I gave him a most decided cefusal, when he was going out he 
turned abont and agaia proposed it. L[uever saw such a horrid counte- 
nance. He sat on achair opposite to my sofa, and on the little table be. 
tween us there wes a cnpof coffee His physiognomy made such an 
unfavourable impression upon me, that I thought his laoks had poisoned 
it, and I ordered Marchand to throw it outof the window ; I could not 
have swallowed it for the world.” 


* Count Las Cases, who entered Napoleon's room a few minutes af- 
ter the departure of the governor, told me, that the Emperor had said to 
him, —“* Mon Dieu ! e’est une figure bien sinistre, j'ose & peine le dire, mais 
est a ne pas prendre une tasse de café, s'il etait démeuré un instant seul 
aupres"”’ 


‘*** Tt appears” added he, ‘‘ that this governor was with Blucher, 
and is the writer of some official letters to your Goverament, descrip- 
tive of the operations of 1814. 
I saw him, and asked him Est-ce vous, Monsieur? He replied, “ Yes,” 
tod him that they were pleines de faussetés et de suttises. He shrug. 
gedup his soulders, appeared confused, and replied,  J’at cru voir cela. 
If,” continued he, “ those letters were the only accounts be sent, le 
betrayed his country.” I. 43—49. 


Much most needless annoyance is given to Buonaparte, and great 
irsitation of the most saperfluons kind prodaced on all hands, by matters 
of etiquette, He will mot be called Geueral, for instance ; they will al- 
Yow no one tocall him Emperor, He will only be seen or communica- 
ted with by means of his household officers ; they are alarmed lest that 
should seem an acknowledgement of royalty, and insist on addressing 
him direct like acommon person, His arguments, no doubt, are irre- 
sistible on this head ; and nothing can be at once more inconsistent and 
more childish than the course pursued by our Government, 


It is somewhat curions to olmerve how naturally certain people fall 


into the same line with oar St. Helena Government on questions of eti- 3 


quette, The Lady of the Governor General of India, wishing to‘see the 
sight of the Island, did not condescend tocallon the French Ladies at 
Longwood, but made Sir H. Lowe ask the Emperor to come and be 
shown to her Ladyship. He observed, that had she been sick or fa- 
tigued he would willingly have gone ; but the Residence being out of his 


limits, he must have goue in charge of a guard, as a prisoner ; while she ~ 


being free, could easily have come to Longwood to visit the Ladies ; 
and even had she deigned to call for the purpose of seeing himself, he 
said ,‘ the first Sovereigas in the world have not been ashamed to pay 
me a visit.’ 


The following passages, it must be admitted, exhibit traits nei- 
ther of very great snavity of temper, nor of much digoity of deportment 
aud do not altogether indicate the sort of man destined well to fulfil the 
delicate office of keeper to fallen Majesty. Having made Mr. O'Meara 
repeat tohim some parts of a conversation of Buonaparte respecting 
him, greatly tohis disadvantage, he thus gave vent to his feelings. 


** Sir Hudson Lowe then walked about for a short time, biting his 
nails, and asked meif Madame Bertrand bad repeated to strangers any 
of the conversation which had passed between General Baonaparte and 
himself? I replied, that I was not aware that Medame Bertrand was 
yet acquainted withit. “She bad better not,” said he, “ lest it may 
render her and her husband’s situation much more unpleasant than at 
present.” He then repeated some of Napoleon’s expressions in a very 
angry manner, and said, “‘ Did General Buonaparte teli-you, sir, that I 
told him his language was impolite and indecent, and that I would uot 
listen any lenger to it ?”’ I said,‘‘ No.” “ Then it showed,” observed 
the Governor, “‘ great littleness on the partof General Buonaparte not to 
tell you the whole. He had better reflect on his situation, for it is in 
my power to reoder him much more uncomfortable than he is. Ifhe 
coutinaes bis abuse, I shall make him feel his situation. He is a prison- 


Tpointed them ont to him the last time _ 
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er of war, and Lhave arightto treat him according to his conduet. 
Pilbuild himup.” He walked about for a few minntesrepeating agaiu 
some of the observations, which he characterized as wogeutleman-like, 
&c. untilhe had worked himself into a passion, and said, “ Tell General 
Buontparte that he had better take care what be does, as, if he continues 
his present condact, I shall be obliged to take measure to iucrease the 
restrictions already in force.” After observing that he had been the 
cause ofthe loss of the lives of millions of men, and might be again, if 
he got loose, he concluded by saying, ‘* [consider Ali Pasha to bea 
much more respectable Scoundrel than Buonaparte ”’ 


“* Napoleon then made some observations upon the bad quality of 
the wine furnished to Longwood, and remarked, that when he was a 
souslieutenant of artillery, he had a better table and drank better wine 
than at present, 


**Tsaw Sic Hudson Low afterwards, who asked me if General 
Bonaparte had made any observations relative to Gemeral Meade’s not 
having accepted the offer made tohim? LIreplied, that he had said he 
was convinced that he (Sir Hadsou), had prevented him from aecepting 
of it, and had desired me totell him that such was his opinion. No 
sooner had [ pronounced this, than his excellency’s countenance chang- 
ed, and he exclaimed in a violent tone of voice, ‘* He is a d——d¢ 
lying raseal, a d d black hearted villian! I wished General Meade 
to accept it, and told himtodo so.” He then walked about for a few 
minutes in an agitated manner, repeating, “ that mone but a black-heart. 
ed villain would have entertained such an idea;"’ then mounted his horse 
androde away. Hehad not proceeded more than about a hnndred 
paces, when he wheeled round, rode back to where I was standing, and 
said in a very angry manner, “ Teil General Buonaparte that the assere 
tian that I prevented General Meade from going to see him, € una 
bugia infame, e¢ cheé un bugiardone che I’ ha dotto, Telihim my exact 
words. 


“‘ [then repearted to Sir Hudson Lowe the observations made by 
Napoleon, on the illegaity of his attempting to subject the persons of 
his suit to more restrictions than what were imposed on himsel/; as well 
as whathe had said about General Gourgaud. Sir Hodson replied, 
* that as Governor he bad power to grant a favour, and take it away when 
he pleased; that if he conceded one to General Buonaparte, it did not 
follow that he was obliged to grant the same to the rest; that they had 
liberty to go away whenever they pleased, if they did not like their treat> 
ment,” dec. He also desired me to repeat, that the prohibition to speak 
was an act of civility, or a friendly sort of warning. 1 remarked, that 
I did not think Napoleon would avail himself of the indulgence, unless 
the same were granted to all. His excellency replied, that he could 
not think of allowing General Buonaparte’s officers to run abont the 
country, telling lies of him (Sie Hudson) as Las Cases and Montholon 
had done, by having shown letters to divers persons. Taat General 
Buonaparte would be much better, if he had not snch liars as Montholon, 
and sucha blubering, whining son of a b—h as Bertrand about bim.” 


‘Saw Sir Hudson Lowe on the bill above Hut’s Gate, to whom I 
communicated Napoleon’s reply. His excellency repeated, that the pro- 
hibition tospeak, which had been se much complained of, was not an 
order, but rathera request, and an instance of civility on his (Sir Had. 
son’s ) part, in order to prevent the necessity which wonld otherwise 
exist, of the interference of a British officer. ‘* Did you tell him that?” 
said Sir Hudson Lawe. Tansweredthat Thad. “ Well, what reply aid 
he make?” I gave his repiy, which did not appear to please the governor, 
I subseqnently acquainted him that water was so scarce at Longwood, as 
to make it sometimes impossible to procure a sufficieacy for a bath for 
Napoleon’s use and thatit was generally a matter of great difficulty to 
obtain the necessary quantity. Sir Hudson Lowe replied, “ thathe did 
not know what business General Buouaparte had to stew himself in hot 
water for so many honrs, and so often, at a time when the 53d regiment 
could scarcely procure enough of water to cook their victuals,’’"—TI, 
98-365. 

Leaving now these disgusting scenes, and reminding the reader 
that Sir Hudson Lowe ultimately compelled Mr. O’Meara to leave Napo- 
leon’s service, by insisting upon his performing the office of a spy upon 
his illustrious patient, to which debasement he could not submit, we now 
proceed to the more important parts of these volumes, 


In the foremost rank, of course, stand Napoleon’s opinions res- 
pecting the distinguished men with whom he had come in coutact or in 
conflict during bis extraordinary career. We are disposed to think that 
he judges them candidly, and with little personal prejadice,—at least 
that jealousy or conflicting interests do not warp his jadgment respecting 
enemies or rivals; and we form this opinion, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent exception furnished by his undervaluing Moreau, respecting whom 
his opinion is repeatedly given in terms of considerable disrespect. 


* Moreau,” said he, ‘‘ was an excellent general of division, but 
not fit te command a large army, With a hundred thousand men, 
Morean would divide hia army in different positions, covering roads 
and would not do more than if he had only thirty thousand, He aid 
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not know how to profit either by the number of his troops, or by their 
positions, Very calm and cool io the field, he was- more collected and 
better able to command in the heat of an action than to make dispositi- 
ons priorto it. He was often seen smoking his pipe in battle. Morean 
was not naturally a man of a bad heart; un bon vivant, mais ii n'cvait pas 
beaucoup de caractére, He was led away by his wife aud another intri- 
guing Creole. His having joined Pichegru and Georges in the conspira- 
ey, and subsequently having closed his life fighting against his country, 
will.ever disgrace his memory. As a general, Morean was infinitely 
inferior to Desaix, orto Kleber, or even to Soult, Of all the generals 
I ever had under me, Desaix and Kleber possessed the greatest talents ; 
especially Desaix, as Kleber only loved glory, as it was the means of 
precuring him riches and pleasures; whereas Desaix loved glory for it- 
self, and despised every thing else, Desaix was whol'y wrapt up in 
war and glory. To him riches and pleasures were valueless, has did he 
give them a moment’« thought. He was alittle blaek-lonking min, about 
an ioch shorter than Tam, always badiy dressed, sometimes even rag- 
ged, and despising comfort or convenience. When in Egypt, I made 
him a present of a complete fi Id equipage several times, but he always 
lost it. Wrapt ap ina cloak, Desaix thew himself under a gon, and 
slept as contentedly as if he were in a palace. For him Inxury had no 
charms, Upright and honest in allhis proceedings, he was called by 
the Arabs the just sultan. He was intended by nature for a great gene- 
ral. Kleber aud Desaix were a loss irreparable to Fiance, Had Kicber 
lived, your army in Egypt would have perished. Had that imbecile 
Menon attacked you on your landing with twenty thousand men, as he 
might have done, instead of the division Lanusse, your army would 
have been only a meal for them. Your army was seventeen or eighteen 
thousand strong, and without cavalry.”’’ 

*“ Lasnes, when I first took him by the hand, was an égnoran- 
taccio, His education had been much neglected. However, he im- 
proved greatly ; and to jadge from the astonishing progress he made, 
he would have been a general of the first class, He had great experi- 
ence in war. He had been in fifty-four pitched batties, and in three 
hundred combats of different kinds. He was a man of uncommon bra- 
very ; cool in the’midat of fire ; and possessed of a clear,peuetrating eye, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity which might present itself. 
Violent and hasty in his expressions, sometimes even in my presence, 
he was ardently attached to me. In the midst of his anger, he wonld 
not suffer any person to join him in his remarks. On that account, 
when he was in a choleric mood, it was dangerons to speak to him, as 
he used to come to me in his rage, and say that such and such persons 
were not to be trusted. Asa general, he was greatly sitperior to Mo- 
reau or to Soult.” ’"—I, pv. 237—39. 


© Afterwards he conversed for some time about Morean, and said 
that he was by no means a man of that superior talent which the Eng 
lish supposed ; that he wasa good general of division, but not adapted 
for the command of a great army. ‘ Moreau was brave,” said he, in- 
dolent, ahd a bon vivant. He did nothing .at his quartier général but 
loll on a sofa, or walk about with apive inhis mouth He scarcely 
ever read a book. His disposition was naturally good, but he was infla- 
enced by his wife aud mother-in.law, who were two iotrigners, I re- 
commendéd Moreau to marry her at the desire of Josephine, who loved 
her because she was a Creole. Moreau had fallen greatly in public ea- 
timation, on account of his conduct towards Pichegra.” ’—TIT. pp. 35 6. 


Now, although we have not been accustomed. to see Morean rated 
to low as a general, yet it is to be observed, that jealonsy conld not 
have.biassed Napoleon in forming his estimate, for the talents of Mor- 
eau never came in competition with his own as a statesman; and in the 
army, a8 well as among his adversaries in civil affairs, it was Desaix 
that was always set in opposition to him, by persons desirons of giving 
things an invidious tarn; in so much, that the liberal or republican 
party, erected a statue to that brave and able soldier daring the con- 
sulship, and inscribed the pedestal with their names, as an act of en- 
rolment, or at least a protest against Buonaparte’s asarpation, Yet 
we see that he places Desaix quite at the head of all the French warriors. 
The following sketches are equally interesting, 


* “ Massenna,” @nid he“ was aman of superior talent. He ge. 
nerally, however, made bad dispositions previons toa battle; andit 
was not until the dead began to fall ahont bim that he began to act with 
that judgement which he ought to have displayed before, In the midst 
of the dying and the dead, of balls sweeping away those who encircled 
him, then Massena was himself; gave his orders and made his dispositi- 
ons with the greatest sang froid and jndgment, This is la vera nobili. 
da disangue. It was truly said of Massena, that he never began to act 
with judgment until the battle was going against him. He was, how. 
ever, un voléur. He went halves along with the contractors and com- 
missaries of the army. I signified to him often, that if he wonld discon- 
tinue his peculations, I would make him a present of eight hundred thon. 
sand, or a million of francs ; but be tad’ acquired such a habit, that he 
eould not keep his hands from money. On this account he was hated 
by the soldiers, who matinied against him three or four times. How- 
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ever, considering the circumstances of the times, he was precious ; and 
had not his bright parts been s oiled with the vice of avarice, he would 
have been a great man.’ 


** Pichegru,” continued Napoleon, “ was répétiteur at Brienne,and 
jnstructed me in mathematics, when I was about ten years old. He pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge in that science. Asa general, Pichegra 
was a man of uo ordinary talent, far superior to Moreau, although be 
had never done any thing extraordinarily great, asthe success of the 
campaigns in Holland wasin a great measure owing to the battle of 
Flearas. Pichegrn, after he had united bimselfto the Bourbons, sa- 
crified the lives of upwards of twenty thousand of his soldiers, by throw. 
ing them parposely into the enemy’s hands, whom he had informed be- 
fore hand of his intentions. He had a dispute once with Kleber, ata 
time when, instead of marching his army upon Mayence as he onght to 
have done, he marched the greatest part of them to another point, 
where Kleber ebserved thatit would only be necessary to send the 
anhbulences with a few men to make a shew. At that time it was thought 
to be imbecility. but afterwards it was discovered to be treachery. One 
of Pichegru’s projects wasfor Louis to come and join the army under 
his command, and to cause himself tobe proclaimed King. In order to 
ensnre success, he signified to Lonis that it was necessary for tim to 
bring a large sum of money ;'as he said that Vive leRoilay at the bottom 
of the gosier, and that it would reqnire a great quantity of wine to briog 
itout of the mouth. If Louis had come,” continued he, “ he would 
have been shot.”’—I. pp. 239—241. 


*-T saked him some questions abont the share that Morean had iq 
Georges’ conspiracy. ‘‘ Moreau,” said he*‘ confeseed to his advocate 
that he had seem and conversed with Georges and Pichegru, and that 
on his trial he intended to avow it. His coansel, however, dissuad~ 
ed him from doing so, and observed, that if he confessed having seen 
Georges, nothing conld save him from condemnation to death. Mo. 
reau, in an interview he had with the other two conspirators, insisted 
that the first step to be t: ken was tokill me; that when I was disposed 
of, he should have great power and influence with the army; bot that 
as long as IL lived, he could do nothing. When he was arrested, the 
paper of accusation against him was given tohim, in which his crime 
was stated to be, the having conspired against the life of the First 
Consul and the security of the republic, in complicity with Pichegia 
and Georges. Onreading the names of those two, he dropt the paper 
and fainted.”,’—I, pp. 273, 274. 


It is a most singular circamstance, if trne, that Napeleon may 
almost be said to have killed this celebrated man with his own hand, 


* In the battle before Dresden,” said Napoleon, “I ordered an 
attack to be made upon the allies by both flanks of my army. While 
the manceavres for this purpose were executing, the centre :emained 
motionless. At the distance of about from this te the outer gate (about 
600 yards), I observed a group of persons collected together on horse. 
back. Conclading that they were endeavouring to observe my mancen. 
vres, Lresolved to disturb them, and called to a {captain of artillery, 
who commanded a field battery of eighteen or twenty pieces: “* Jetiez 
wne douzaine de boulets a la fois dans ce groupe ia; peut étre il y en a quet- 
ques petits généraux.” (Throw a dozen of bullets at once into that 
group; perhaps there are some little generalsin it.) It was done in- 
stantly. One of the balls strack Morean, earried off both his legs, and 
went through his horse. Many more, I believe, who were near him, 
were killed and wonnded, A moment before, Alexander had been speak- 
ing tohim: Morean’s legs were amputated not far from the spot. One 
of his feet with the boot upon it, which the snrgeon had thrown upon 
the ground, was brought by a peasant to the king of Saxony, with infors 
mation that some officer of great distinction had been struck by a can- 
non shot. The king, conceiving that the name of the person might 
perhaps be discovered by the boot, sent it tome. It was examined at 
my head.qnarters, but all that could be ascertained was, that the boot 
was neither of English nor of Frenclt manufacture, The next day we 
were informed that it was the leg of Moreau. Itis nota little extraor- 
dinary,” continued Napoleon, ‘ that in an action a short time afterwards 
lordered the same artillery officer, with the same guns, and under 
nearly similar citenmstances, to throw eighteen or twenty bullets at 
once into a concourse of officers collected together, by which Generai 
St. Priest, another Frenchman, a traitor and a man of talent, who had a 
command in the Russian army, was killed along with many others, 
Nothing,” continued the emperor, * is more destructive than a discharge 
ofa dozen or more gnns at once amongsta gronp of persons, From 
one or two they may escape ; but from a nomber discharged at a time, it 
is almost impossible. After Esling, when I had caused my army to go 
over to the isle of Lobau, there was for some weeks, by common and 
tacit consent on both sides between the soldiers, not by any agreement 
between the generals, acessation of firing, which ifideed had produced 
no benefit, and only killed a few ‘unfortunate sentivels. I rode ont 
every day in different directions. No person was molested on eitler 
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moment upon the edge of the island, which was about eighty toises dis. 
taat from the opposite bank, where the enemy was. They perceived us, 
andknowing me by the little hat and grey coat, they, pointed a three- 
pounder atus. Tbe Ball passed between Ondivot and me, aud was 
very close to both of us. We pnt spnrsto our horses, and speedily 
gotout of sight. Under the actual circumstances, the attack was little 
better than murder, but if they had fired a dozen guns at once, they 
must have kilied us,”’—I, pp. 274 —276. 


Perhaps there may be some persons in this country whose feelings 
respecting Ney’s death will be awakened, (if they have ever been lulled 
asleep), by thefollowing disinterested aud apparently impartial testimony, 


*J asked if he had thonght Marshal Soult to have been in his in” 
terest? Napoleon answered,“ Certainly, I cpnsidered so, Bat Soni 
did not betray Louis, as has been supposed, nor was he privy to my 
return and landing in France. For some days, Soalt theught that I was 
mad, and that I mast certainly be lost. Notwithstanding this, appear- 
@.ces were so much against Soult,and without intending it,his acts taro- 
edont to be so favourable to my projects, that were I on his jury, and 
ignorant of what I know, I should condemu him for having betrayed 
Louis. But he really was not privy toit, thongh Ney, in his defence, 
atated that I told himso. As tothe proclamation which Ney said that 
I had sent tohim, itis not true. I sent him nothing but orders, [ 
would have stopped the proclamation, had it beenin my power, as it was 
anworthy of me. Ney was deficient in education, or he wonld not have 
published it, orindeed have acted ashe did. For when he promised the 
king to bring me back in an iron cage, he was sincere, and really meant 
what he said, and continued so until two days before he actually joined 
me. He ought to have acted like Oudinot, who asked his troops if they 
might be depended upon, to which they unanimously replied, ‘* We will 
not fight against the Emperor, nor for the Bourbons.” He could not 
prevent the troops from joiniog me, nor indeed the peasants; but he 
went too far,’ 


*** Mouton Duvernet,” said he, “ suffered nnjastly ; at least con- 
sidering all circumstances, he did not deserve it more than another. He 
bong upon the flanks of my little army for two days, and his intentions 
were for the King. Butevery one joined me. The enthusiasm was 
astonishing. I might have entered Paris with four handred thou. 
sand men, if I had liked. What is still more surprising, and 
I believe nnparalleled in history, is, that it was effected withont any 
conspiracy. There was no plot, no understanding with any of the gene- 
ralsin France, Not one of them knew my intentions. In my proclama- 
tions consisted the whole of my conspiracy. With tiem I effected every 
thing. With them I led the nation. Not even Massena knew of my 
intention. When he was informed of my having landed with a few hun- 
dred men, he disbelieved it, and pronounced it impossible, thinking 
that if I had entertained such a project, I should have made him acquaint. 
ed with it. Tae Bourbons want to make it appear that a conspiracy 
existed in the army, which is the reason they have shot Monton Duaver- 
net, Ney, and others; because my having effected what I did, not by the 
aid of a conspiracy, or by force, as not a mosquet was fired, but by the 
general wish of thenation, reflects such disgrace apen them ’’’—I. pp. 
336 388. 

Of ail the persons whom he describes, or attacks, Talleyrand seems 
the most tu have possession of his hatred; but instead of referring the 
reader to various passages of the work, for proofs of these sentiments, 
we shall here give a short sketch of three great Sovereigus by the hand 
of the same master. 

“ Had a long conversation with the Emperor inhis bath. Asked his 
opinion of the Emperor Alexander, ‘ C'est un homme extrémement faux. 
Un Grec du bas empire,” replied Napoleon. ‘* He is the only one of the 
three who bas any talent. He is plausible, a great dissimalator, very 
ambitions, and a man who studies to make himself popular. It is his 
foible to believe himself skilled in the art of war; and he likes nothing 
so wellas to be complimented upon it, though every thing that originated 
with himself relative to military operations, was ill-jadged and absurd. 
At Til-it, Alexander and the King of Prussia used frequently to occupy 
themselves in contriving dresses for dragoons ; debating upon what but- 
ton the crosses of the orders ought to be hung, and such other fooleries. 
They fancied themselves on an equality with the best generals in Europe 
because they knew how many rows of battons there were upon a dra- 
goon’s jacket. I could scarcely keep from langhing sometimes, when 1 
heard them discussing these coglionerie with as much gravity and earnest- 
ness as if they were planning an impending action between two hundred 
thonsand men. However, I encouraged them intheir argaments, as I 
saw it was their weak point. We rode out every day together. The King 
of Prussia was un béte, et nous atcllement ennuyé, that Alexander and 
myself frequently gallopped away iu order to get rid of him.” 

The following is more of awhole length of one of the illustrious and 
legitimate groupe. 

* * When,” continued Napoleon, ‘‘ I was at Tilsit, with the Empe- 
sor Alexander and the King of Prussia, Z was the most ignorant of the 
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three in military affiirs. These two sovereigns, especially the King of 
Prussia, were completely au fait, as to the namber of battons there 
ought to be in front of a jacket, how many behind, and the manner ia 
which the skirts ought to be cnt. Not a tailor in the army knew better 
than King Frederic, how many measures of cloth it took to make a jacket 
Iu fact,” continued he langhing, ‘‘ I was nobody in comparison with 
them. They continually tormented me with qnestions about matters 
belonging to tailors, of which [ was eutirely ignorant, though, io order 
not to affront them, I answered jnst as gravely as if the fate of an army 
depended upon the ent of a jacket. When I went to see the King of 
Prussia, instead of a library, I found he had a large‘room, like an arsenal, 
furnished with shelves and pegs, in which were placed fifty or sixty jack. 
ets of varions modes. Every day he changed his fashion; and put ona 
different one. He was a fall, dry looking fellow, and would give a good 
idea of Don Quixote. He attached more importance tothe eut of a dra. 
goon or a bussar uoiform, than was necessary for the salvation ofa 
kingdom. At Jena, bis army performed the finest and most shewy ma- 
neuvres possible,—but T soon put a stop to their coglionerie, and taught 
them, that to fight, and to execute dazzling maveavres and wear splendid 
uniforms, were different affairs. If,’ added he, ** the French army had 
been commanded by a tailor, the King of Prussia would certainly have 
gained the day, from his superior knowledge in that art; butas victo. 
ries depend more upon the skill ofthe general commanding the troops, 
than upon that of the tailor who makes their jackets, he consequeatly 
failed,” ’—II. pp, 48.49. 


It does not appear tous, that any want of candour and generosity 
towards Lord Wellington, is displayed by Buonaparte in these pages. In 
one place, he says that the best general ishe who has committed the few- 
est fauits, and that Weliington, is chargeable with as few as any other, 
Upon the battle of Waterloo, undoubtedly, he delivers a strong censure; 
and we believe there is no one who can seriously deny, that io Buona. 
parte’s critical situation, with all Enrope leagued and armed against him, 
and France, lately conquered, taken unprepared for the new contest, and 
extremely divided in opinion in regarding him, the movements which 
reduced the chances of his success to any thing like equality, must have 
been consummately skilful on his part, and singularly inadequate to the 
exigency of the occasion and to their greatadvautages, on the part of 
the Allies. That the English General was sorprised, too, inthe particn- 
lar battle, never was denied: but Napoleon accuses him also, of having 
takena position from which he bad no possible retreat in case of defeat. 
The following passage is extremely curious, as containing his remarks 
upon this subject, and apon his owu discomfiture. 


** The pian of the battle,” said he, ‘ will not, in the eyes of the 
historian, reflect any crediton Lord Wellington is ageueral. In the 
first place, he onght not to have given battle with the armies divided. 
They ought to have been united and encamped before the 15th. In the 
next, the choice of ground was bid; because, if hse had been beaten he 
conld not have retreated, as there was only one road leading to the 
forest in his rear. He also committed a fauit which might have proved 
the destruction of all his army, without its ever having commenced the 
campaign, or beiag drawn ont in battle; he allowed himself to be sur« 
prised. On the 15th I was at Charleroi, and had beaten the Prussians 
without his knowing any thing abont it. I had gained forty-eight hours 
of mancenvres upon him, which was a great object; and if some of my 
generals had shown that vigour and genius which they bad displayed in 
other times, I should have taken his army in cantonments without ever 
fighting abattle. But they were discouraged, and fancied that they saw 
an army of a handred thousand mea every where opposed to them, I had 
no time enough myself, to attend to the minutig of the army. I reckoned 
upon surprising and catting them up in detail, I knew of Bulow’s arri- 
val at eleven o’clock; but I did not regard it. Lhad stili eighty chances 
out of a hundred in my favour. Notwithstanding the great superiority 
of force agaiust me, | was convinced that I stould obtain the victory, 
[ had. about seventy thousand men, of Whom fifteen thonsand were cavairy. 
I had also two hundred and fisty pieces of cannon; but my troops 
were so good, that I esteemed them sufficient to beat a hundred and 
twenty thousand. Now, Lord Wellington had under his command about 
ninety thousand, and two hundred aud fifty pieces of cannon ; and Bulow 
had thirty thousand, making a luudred and twenty thousand, Of all 
those troops, however, Lonly reckoned the English as being able to 
cope with my own. The others I thoaght little of. I believe that of Eng. 
lish there were from thi: ty-five to forty thousand, These I esteemed to 
be as brave aud as good as my own treops: the English arnly was well 
known latterly on the Continent; aod besides, your nation possesses 
courage aud energy. As to the Prussians, Belgians, and others, half 
the number of my troops were sufficient to beat theme I only left 
thirty-four thousand men to take care of the Prussians. The ¢hief canses 
of the loss of that battle were, first of all, Groachy’s great tardiness, 
and neglect in executing his orders; next, the grenadiersacheval and the 
cavairy under General Guyot, which I had in reserve, and which were 
neverto leave me, engaged, without orders, and without my know. 
ledge; so that after the last charge, when the troops were beaten, and 
tue English cavalry advauced, I had not a single corps of cavalry. io 
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reserve to resist them; instead of one which I esteemed to be equal to 
double their own number. In consequence of this, the English attack 
anceeeded, and all was lost. There was no means of raliving. The 
youngest general would not have committed the fault of leaving, an 
army entirely withont reserve, which, however occurred here; whether 
in consequence of treason or not, Icannot say. These were the two 
principal cause of the loss of the battle of Waterloo.” 


*“ Tf Lord Wellington had entrenched himself,” continued he, “ I 
would not kaveattacked him. As ageneral, his plan did not show 
talent. He certainly displayed great courage and obstinacy ; bata 
little must be taken away even from that, when you consider that he 
had no means of retreat, and that, had he made the attempt, not a man of 
of his army wonld have escaped. First, to the firmness and bravery of 
his troops, for the English fought with the greatest obstinacy and con- 
rage, he is principally indebted for the victory, and not to his own con- 
duct as a general; and next, to the arrival of Blucher, to whom the 
victory is more to be attributed thanto Wellington, and more credit due 
as a general; because he, thongh beaten the day before, assembled his 
troops, and broeght them into action in the evening I believe, how- 
ever,” continned Napoleon, “ that Wellington is a man of great firmness, 
The glory of such a victory is a great thing; but, in the eye of the histo- 
rian, his military reputation will gain nothing by it.’”—I. pp.463—466, 


In another place, in answer to Mr, O*Meara’s remark, that Lord 
Wellington never intended to quit the field alive had he been defeated ; 
Napoleon observes, ‘he could not have done so.” His good opinion, 
however, of oar commander is confined entirely to his military talents; 
he joins in the universal opinion, that in all other respects there are few 
more ordinaty personages, 


*“ The mind of a general ought to resemble and be as clear as the 
field-glass of a telescope, et jamais se fair des tableaux. Of all the generals 
who preceded him, and perhaps all those who have followed, Turenne 
was the gréatest. Maréchal Saxe a mere general, pas d’ esprit ; Lux- 
embourg, beaucoup ; le grand Frédéric, beaucoup, and a quick andready 
perception of every thing. Your Marlborough, besides being a great 
general avait aussi beaucoup, d’esprit, Judging from Wellington’s actions, 
from his despatches, and above all from his conduct towards Ney, I 
should pronounce him to be unhomme de peu d’esprit, sans générosité, et 
sans grandew d'dme. Soch T kaow to be the opinion of Benjamin Con- 
stant and of Madame de Staé!, whosaid, that exceptasa general, he had 
not twoideas. As a general, however, to find his equal amongst your 
own nation, you must go back to the time of Marlboroagh, but as any 
thing else, [think that history will pronounce him to be un homme 
borné.’ ”—IT. p, 229, 

The reader may next desire to see the Emperor’s judgments upon 
his own conduct. The great disaster of all, in the Russian campaign, 
he ascribes entirely to the premature cold, which began in 1812 full 
twenty days earlier than it had been known to do for fifty years; and 
to the burning of Moscow. Of thecold he says, that in one night he 
lost by it 30,000 horses, and was forced to abandon his artillery of 500 
pieces, with ammunition and provisions, ‘ The soldiers lost their spirit, 
fell into confusion and lost their senses. The most trifling thing 
alarmed them. Fonr or five men were sufficient to frighten a 
whole battalion. Instead of keeping together, they wandered abont in 
search of fire. Parties, when sent ont on doty in advance, abandoned 
their posts, and went to seek the means of warming themselves in the 
houses. They seperated in all directions, became helpless, and fell an 
easy prey tothe enemy. Otherslay down, fell asleep, alittle blood 
eame from their nostrils, and sleeping, they died. In this manner thou- 
sands perished, The Poles saved some of their horses and artillery ; but 
the French, and the soldiers of the other nations I had with me, were no 
longer the same meu. In particolar, the cavalry suffered. Out of forty 
thousand. I do not think that three thousand were saved.’ Of the con- 
flagration, he gives by far the most striking and picturesque accouat 
that has yet been presented. After showing how securely he conld have 
passed the winter in Moscow, provisioned as it was for ayear, and with 
afavourable disposition in the inhabitants, arising from his knewn good 
treatment of the other capitals which he had vanquished he proceeds to 
describe the unexpected catastrophe. 


¢ Two days after our arrival, a fire was discovered, which at first was 
not supposed to be alarming, but to have been caused by the soldiers 
kindling their fires too near the houses, which were chiefly of wood. I 
was angry at this, and issued very strict orders on the subject to the 
commandants of regiments and others. Thenextday it had advanced, 
but still not so as to give serious alarm. However, afraid that it 
might gain upon as, I went out on horseback, and gave every direction 
to extinguish it. The next morning a violent wind arose, and the fire 
spread with the greatest rapidity. Some hundred miscreants, hired 
for that parpose, dispersed themselves in different parts of the town, 
and with matches which they concealed under their cloaks, set fire to 
as many ‘houses to windward as they could, which was easily done, 
in covsequence of the combustible materials of which they were 
built, This, together with the violence ef the wind, renderéd 
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every effort to extinguish the fire ineffectual. JF myself narrowly 
escaped with life. In erder to show an “example, I ventured into 
the midst of the flames, and had my hair and eyebrows singed, 
and my clothes burnt off my back ; but it was in vain. as they had 
destroyed most of the pumps, of which there were abovea thousand; 
out of all these, I believe that we could only find one that was service. 
able. Besides, the wretches that had been hired by Rostopchin, ran 
about in every quarter, disseminating fire with their matches ; in which 
they were bat too mach assisted by the wind. This terrible conflagra- 
tion ruined every thiag. I was prepared for every thing but this. It was 
unforeseen ; for who would have thought that a nation would have set 
its capital on fire? The inhabitants themselves, however did all they 
could to extinguish it, and several of them perished in their endeavours, 
They also bronght before us nambers of the incendiaries with their matches, 
as amidst such a popolazzo we never could have discovered them oure 
selves. [caused about two hundred of these wretches to be shat. 
Had it not been for this fatal fire, I had every thing my army wanted ; 
excellent winter quarters ; stores of alikinds werein plenty ; and the 
next year would have decided it. Alexander won!ld have made peace, 
or I would have been in Petersburgh.” Taskedifhe thought that he 
could entirely subdue Russia. ‘* No,” replied Napoleon; “ but I 
would have caused Russia to make such a peace as suited the interests 
of France. I was five days tuo late in quitting Moscow, Several of the 
generals,” continned he, ** were burnt ont of their beds. T myself re- 
mained in the Kermlin until surronnded with flames. The fire advanced, 
seized the Chinese and India warehouses, and several stores of oil and 
spirits, which barst forth in flames and overwhelmed every thing. I 
then retired to a conntry honse of the Emperor Alexander’s distant abont 
a leagne from Moscow ; and you may figure to vonrself the intensity of 
the fire when I tell yon, that you conld scarcely, bear your hands upon the 
walls or the windows on the side next to Moscow, in conaeqnence of 
their heated state. Tt was the spectacle of asea and billows of fire, 
a sky and clouds of flame; mountains of red rolling flames, like im- 
mense waves of the sea alternately bursting forth and elevating them. 
selves to skies of fire, and then sinking into the ocean of flame below. 
Oh, it was the most grand, the most sublime, and the most terrific sight 
the world ever beheld! ! Allons, Docteur.”” pp, 194—196. 


His own opinion respecting the St. Domingo expedition, is marked 
by his wonted frankness. He describes it as ‘oneof the great« 
est follies he ever was guilty of ; ascribes it to the original error of not 
acknowledging the independence of the Biack republic, and sending 
French officers to its assistance before the peace of Amiens ; and maia- 
tains, that this policy wonld not only have prevented the possibi- 
lity of complying with the perpetual and most argent demands of 
the Colonial party, who had ‘ la rage’ to regain St. Domingo, but would 
have ruined the English West Indies, beginning with Jamaica. Wheu, 
however, Mr. O’Mearga mentioned the stories of his having put Toussaint 
no death privately in prison, Napoleon observed, that the charge ‘ did 
not deserve an answer’—adding, that, though some suspicion might have 
rested upon him of a motive to such acrime, had the event happened 
in St. Domingo, yet, as he was safely landed in Europe, there could 
have been no object in view. As a specimen of the silly calum- 
nies invented respectiug him, and of the nnworthy means taken 
to give them consistency and currency, we may instance the 
anecdote of that wiseand vigorons statesman, and prime favourite of 
legitimate minds, M. deBlacas. When Napoleon returned from Elba, 
he found, among the papers which that great man ‘ left behind when he 
ran away from the Thuilleries,’ aletter|written by one of his sisters Pan. 
line’s chamber-maids, and apparently composed in a fit of spleen, ‘There 
was a description, it seems, of the Princess’s habits, of her dress, her 
wardrobe, and of every thing that she liked; of how fond I was of con- 
tributing to her happiness; and that I had snperintended the furnishing 
of her beudeiy myself; what an extraordinary man I was ; that one night 
I had burnt my finger dreadfally, and had merely poured a bottle of ink 
over it without appearing to regard the pain, and many little bétises, 
trne enough perhaps.’ This letter M. Biacas had got interpolated with 
horrid stories ; in fact, insinuating that I slept with my sister; and in 
the margin in the handwriting of the interpolator, was written, “ to be 
printed,” 


It must be allowed that those ‘ lights of the world and demi-gods of 
fame,’ the ministers whom Providence, for wise purposes, has visited 
this country withal, are vot treated by the Emperor with any very great 
respect in the course of his conversations. Many serious charges are 
bronght against those exalted beings, some of them, indeed, such as we 
cannot venture to copy over, or even to. abridge. Much abhorrence and 
indignation is expressed at their pitifal treatment of their fallen enemy ; 
bat the prevailing tone of the remarks is yet mere paiafal, perhaps, to 
the mighty potentates in question ; for it is that of very decided con- 
tempt, both towards their persons and government. Almostevery por- 
tion of this book abounds in exposures of their imbecility,by one who, it 
must be remembered. of necessity knew whether they had been duped 
and misled or uot, Wecan only afford room for a specimen or two, 
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«By your present mode of proceeding, you forfeit all those advanta- 
ees, Your most powerful arm is given up, and you send an army to 
the Contineut where you are inferior to Bavaria iv that species of force. 
You put me in mind of Francis the First, who had a formidable and 
beaatiful artillery at the battle of Pavia. But he placed his cavalry be- 
fore it, and thus masked the battery which, could it have fired, wonld 
have insured him the victory. He was beaten, lost every thing, and 
made prisoner. So it is with you. You forsake your ships, which may 
be compared to Francis’s batteries, and throw forty thonsand men on 
the Continent, which Prussia, or any other power who choses to prehi- 
bit vonr manufactures, will fail apoa and cut to pieces, ifyou menace or 
make reprisals. ‘ 

* So silly a treaty as that made by your ministers for their own 
country,” contianed the Emperor, ‘‘ was never known before. You give 
up every thing, aud gain nothing. Alithe other powers gained acqui- 
sitions of country’and millions of souts, but you give up colonies, For 
example you give up the isle of Bourbon to the French. A more impoli- 
tic act you could nothave committed. Youwought to endeavour to make 
the French forget the way to India, and ali Indian policy, instead of 
placing them half way there. Why did you give np Java? Why Suri- 
nam, or Martinique, or the other French colonies? ‘To avoid doing so, 
youhad nothing more to say than that you would retain them for the five 
years the allied pcwers were te remaia im France. Why not demand 
Hamburgh for Hanover? Then you would have an entrepdt for your 
manufactures. In treaties, an ambassador ought to take advantage of 
every thing for the beuefit of his own conatry.”’ 


‘ All yonr miseries, I maintain to be owing to the imbecility and ig- 
norance df Lord Castlereagh, and his inattention to the real prosperity 
of his own country. Had Lords Grenville, er Wellesley been ambassa- 
dors, Lam eonvineed that the interests of England wonld have been 
cousulted., What would those Englishmen, who lived one hundred 
years ago, say, if they could rise from their graves, be informed of 
your glorious successes, cast their eyes upon England, witness her dis- 
tress, and be informed, that inthe treaty of peace not a siugie article 
for the benefit of England had been stipulated! that, on the contrary 
you bad given up conquests and commercial rights necessary to your 
existence? When Anstria gained ten millions of inhabitants, Russia 
eight, Prussia ten, Holland, Bavaria, Sardinia, and every other power, 
obtained an increase of territory, why not England, who was the maio 
organ of all the success? Instead of establishivg a number of indepen- 
dent maritime states, such as Hambargh, Stralsund, Dantzic, Genoa 
to serve as entrepdis, for yonr manufactures, with conditions, either 
secret or otherwise, favourable to yonr commerce, you have basely given 
wp Genoa to the King of Sardivia, and united Belgium to Helland. You 
have rendered yourselves hated by the Italians and Beigians, and have 
done irreparable injary to yourtrade, For, altbongh itis a great point 
for yon, that Belgium should be separated from Franee, it is a serious 
disadvantage to you that she shonid be wnitedto Holland. Holland hag 
no mannfactories,and consequently would have become a dep&t for yours, 
from whence a prodigious influx would be kept ap in the C ontinent. 
Now, however, that Belgium hasbeen madea part of Holland, this last 
will naturally preter taking the manofactares of her sobjects tothose of a 
stranger, and all Belgium may be called a manufacturing town, Inde- 
pendent of this, in case of any future war with Fiaoce, Holiand mast join 
the latter through fear of losing the provinces of Belgium. People al- 
ways consider the danger that is most imminent.’ II. pp. 72—79. 


The Lord Castlereagh is, we lament to say, never once commemora- 
ted with the respect dne to his exalted rank. Napoleon, forgetting the 
difference in their station and extraction, really seems to speak of him as 
he wouldof any ordinary person. But it would be painfal to jextract 
many instances. We shall confine ourselves to two anecdotes which 
he relates, and one of which at least is new to us; though the other is 
80 precisely in the strain said to be adopted by the noble Lord when he 
goes ‘to Congress,’ and tallies soexactly with what has been gene. 
rally reported as to the style of his Italian and Germanie confer. 
ences, that neither distrust nor surprise is excited by it. The first 
story relates to Napoleon’s surrender, He says that Lord Castlereagh 
offered him an asylum in England, before he went to Elba, saying, 
he should be * very well treated there, and much better off than in 
Elba.’ 

* “The real fact,” said Napoleon, “ is, that he first preposed it. 
Before I went to Biba, Lord Castlereagh said to Canlainconrt, ‘ Why 
does Napoteon think of going to Elba? Lethim come to England. He 
will be received in London with the greatest pleasure, and will experience 
the best possible treatment. He must not, however, ask permission 
to come, because that would take up too much time; bat let him give 
himself up te as, without making any conditions, and he will be received 
with the greatest joy, and be much better than at Elba.” “ Tinie,” added 
he “ had mach influence with me afterwards.” ’—I. p. 498, 


The other passage is as follows — 


* At Chattillon with the ambassadors of the Allied powers, after 
some successes of mine, and when I had in a manner invested the tewn 
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he (Lord C.) was greatly alarmed lest I might seize and make him a 
prisoner ; as, not being accredited as an ambassador, nor invested with 
any diplomatic character to France, I might have taken him as an enemy. 
He went to Caulaincourt, to whom he mentioned that he “ Jaboured 
nnder considerable appreheusiona that I should cause violent hands to 
be laid upon him,” as he acknowlédged T had a right to do. It was 
impossible forhim to get away without falling in with my troops. Can- 
laincourt replied, that as far as his own opinion went, he would say 
that I would not meddle with him, but that he conld mot answer for 
what I might do, Immediately after, Cavlaincourt wrote to me what 
Castlereagh had said, and his own answer. I signified to him in reply, 
that he was to tell Lord Castlereaghto make his mind easy and stay 
where he was; that I would considerhimasan ambassador, At Chati'. 
lon,” continned he , ‘‘ when speaking aboutthe Liberty enjoyed in Eng. 
land, Castlereagh observed, in a contemptaous manner, that it was not 
the thing most to be esteemed in your country, that it was an usage which 
they were obliged to put up with; bathad become an abuse, and would 
not answer for other countries,’’’—I1[. pp. 158-9. 


His contempt of our wretched policy towards the Catholics de. 
serves some notice from those genuine alarmists who used equally to 
stand in awe of Napoleon and the Pope. . 


* “T cannot conceive,” continued he, “ why your ministers have 
notemancipated them. At the time that all mations are emerging 
from illiberality and intolerance, you retain your disgraceful laws, which 
are only worthy oftwoor three centuries back. When the Catholic 
question was first seriously agitated, I wowld have given fifty millions 
to be assured that it would mot be granted ; for it would have entirely 
rained my projects apon Ireland ; av the Catholic’, if you emancipated 
them, would become as loval subjects as the Protestants. I would,’ 
coutinned he, “ imposea taxof fifty per cent. upon absentees, end 
diminish the interest upon the debt.” 


‘Imade some observations upon the intolerauce which had been 
manifested on some occasions bythe Catholics. 


* “ The inability to rise above acertain rank, and to be membeig 
of Parliament, and other prosecutions once removed from your Catho- 
lie brethren,” replied he, ‘‘ you will find that they will be no longer 
intolerant or fanatical. Fanaticism is always the child of persecntion. 
That intolerance which yon complain of, is also the result of your op- 
pressive laws. Remove them once, and putthemon a similar footing 
with the Protestants, and ine few years you will find the spirit of 
intolerance disappear, Do as I did in France with the Protestants,” ’— 
I. 855—350. 

Napolean repeatedly asserts, and apparently with an entire reli- 
ance upon the statement receiving implicit asseut, that he raised himselé 
ta supreme power withoutever having been guilty of a crime. By 
this, he most of course mean to deay only the having had recourse to 
extremities beyond those which all conquerorsand usurpers are of ne. 
cessity driven te. Norcan any man of ordinary eandour deny, that he 
is chargeable with far fewer delinquencies than any of his predecessors in 
the whole eourse of history. The passages of bia life which are prin- 
cipally relied upon in cootradictionto this opinien, are the massacre 
of the Torks and poisoning ef the sick in Egypt, and the seizure and 
execation ef the Duc d'Enghien. It is fit, therefore, that we should 
see what account he gives himself of those celebrated transactions. 
Miot’s history of the Egyptian expedition gave Mr. O'Meara an oppor. 
tanity of broaching the subject of the two former. 


* He observed, “ Miot was a polisson whom, together with his 
brother, I raisedfrom the dirt. He says that I threatened bim for writ. 
ing the book, which is a falsehood. I said to his brother once that he 
might as well not have published untruths. He was a man who had 
always fear before his ‘eyes. What does he say about the poisons 
ing affair_and the shooting at Jaffa?" I replied, that as to the poi. 
soning, Moit declared, he could say no more than that such had been 
the current report; but that he positively asserted that he (Na- 
poleon) had d between three or four thousand Turks to be 
shot, some days after the capture of Jaffa. Napoleon answered, “ I¢ 
is nottrue that there were so many. I ordered about a thonsand or 
twelve hundred to be shot, which was done. The reason was, that 
amongst the garrison of Jaffa, a number of Turkish troops were dis. 
covered, whom I had taken a short time before at El-Arish, and sent 
to Bagdat npon their parole net to serve again, or to be found in arms 
against me for a year. I had cansed them to be escorted twelve 
leagnes on their way to Bagdat by a division of my army. But those 
Parks, instead of proceeding to Bagdat, threw themselves into Jaffa, 
defended it to the last, and cost mea number of brave men to take it, 
whose lives would have been spared, ifthe others had not reinforced the 
garrison of Jaffa. Moreover, before I attacked the town, I sent thema 
flag of trnce. Immedistely afterwards we saw the bead of the bearer 
elevated on a pole over the wall. Now, if Ehad spared them again, 
and sent them away upon their parole, they would directly have gone 
to St. Jean d’Acre, where they would have played over again the same 
scene tbat they bad dove at Jaffa, Ip justice tothe lives of my soldiers, 
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as every general ought to consider himself as their Cather, and them as 
his children, I could not allow this. To leave as guard a portion of my 
army, already small, and reduced in number, in consequence of the 
breach of faith of those wretches, was impossible. Indeed, to have act- 
ed otherwise than asa I did, would propably have caused the destruction 
of my whole army. I, therefore, availing myself of the rights of war, 
which authorize the putting to death prisoners taken under such cir- 
cumstances, independent of the right given to me by having taken the 
city by assaalt, and that of retaliation on the Turks, ordered that the 
prisoners taken at El-Arish, who, ig defiance of their capitulation, had 
been found bearing arms against me, should be selected ont and shot. 
The rest, amounting to a cousiderable number, were spared. I wonld,’’ 
continued he, “‘do the same thing again to-morrow? and so 
would Wellington, or any general commanding an army under similar 
circumstances.” I. pp. 328,330. 


The fact is here fairly confessed; nor do we apprehend that any 
great difference of opinion will be formed upon the complexion of it. 
Such measares of rigour are, we fear, inseparabie from the operations of 
war; aud accordingly, it never was uponthis transaction that the prin- 
cipal stress was laid. The poisoning he entirely denies ; but with a 
frank avowal of his sentiments, that such an action wonld have been 
justifiable in mercy to the sufferers, under the circumstances of the case. 


** Previous to leaving Jaffa,” continued Napoleon, “ and after the 
greatest nomber of the sick and wounded had been embarked, it was re- 
ported to me, that there were some men in the hospital so dangerously ill 
as not to be able to be moved. I ordered immediately the chiefs of the 
medical staff to consult together upon what was best to be done, and to 
give me their opinion on the subject, Accordingly they met, aod found 
that there were seven orjeight men so dangerourly ill, that they conceived 
it impossible for them to recover ; and also, that they could not exist twen- 
ty-four or thirty-six hours longer ; that moreover, being afflicted with the 
plague, they wonld spread that complaint amongst all those who ap- 
proached them. Some of them, who were sensible, perceiving that they 
were about to be abandoned, demanded, with earnest entreaties, to be 
put todeath. Larrey was of opinion that recovery was impossible, and 
that those poor fellows could not exist many hears; bnt as they might 
live long enongh to be alive when the Tarks entered, and experience the 
dreadful torments which they were accustomed to inflict upon their pri- 
soners, be thought it would be an act of charity to comply with their de- 
sires, and accelerate their end by a few hours. Desgenettes did not 
approve of this, aud replied, that his profession was to cure the sick, 
and not to Mspateh them. Larrey came to me immediately afteewards, 
informed me of the circumstances, and of what Desgenettes had said; 
adding, that perhaps Desgenettes was right. “ But,” continued Lar- 
rey, * those men cannot live for more than a few hours, twenty-four, or 
thirty-six at most; and, if you will leave a rear-guard of cavalry to stay 
and protect them from advanced parties, it will be sufficient.” Accord- 
ingly, I ordered four or five hundred cavalry to remain behind, and not 
to quit the place until all were dead. They did remain, and informed me 
that all had expired before they had left the town; but I have heard 
since, that Sydney Smith found one ortwo alive when he entered it. 
This is the truth of the business. Wilson himself, I dare say, knows now 
that he was mistaken. Sydney Smith never asserted it, I have 
no doubt that this story of the poisoning originated in something 
said by Desgenettes, who was a bavard, which was afterwards 
misconceived or incorrectly repeated. Desgenettes,” continued he, 
“was a good man; and, notwithstanding that he had given rise 
to this story, I was not offended, and had bim near my person in 
different campaigns afterwards. NotthatI think it would bave beeu 
a crime, had opinfon been given to them; on the contrary, I think 
it woulé have been a virtue. To leave a few misérables who could 
pot recover, in order that they might be massacred by the Tarks 
with the most dreadful tortures, as was their custom, would, I think, 
have been cruelty. A general onght to act with his soldiers as he 
would wish should be done to himself. Now, would not any man, under 
similar cireamstances, who had his senses, have preferred dying easily a 
few hours sooner, rather than expire under the tortures of those bar- 
bariaus? You have been amongst the Turks, and know what they are. 
1 ask you now to place yourself in the situation of one of those sick men, 
and that you were asked which you would prefer, tobe left. to suffer 
the tertares of those miscreants, or to have opium administered to 
you?” I replied, *‘.most andoubted'y I would prefer the latter,” 
** Certainly, so woald any man,” answered Napoleon. “ If my own son 
(and I believe I love my son as well as any father does his child) were 
in a similar situation with those men, I would advise it tobe done; 
and if so situated myself, I would iusist upon it, if had sense enongh 
and strength enough to demand it, Rut, however, affairs were not 
so pressing as to prevent me from leaving a party to take care of them, 
which was done, If had thought such a measure as that of giving 
opium necessary, I would have called a council of war, have stated the 
necessity of it, and have published it in the erder of the day, It should 


have been no secret. Do yon think that if I had been capable of secretly- 
poisoning my soldiers (as doing a necessary action secretly would give 
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it the appearance of a crime,) or of such barbarities as driving my car- 
riage uver the dead, and the still bleeding bodies of the wounded, that 
my troops would have fought for me with an enthusiasm and affection 
without a paraliel? No, nd; I never shonld have done soa second 
time. Some would have shot me inpassing. Even some of the wounded, 
who had sofficient strength left to pull a trigger, would bave despatched 
me,” 


*** T never,” continued Napoleon, ‘* committed a crime in all my 
political career. At my last hour, I can assert that. Had I done so, I 
should not have been here now. I should have despatehed the Bour- 
bons. It only rested with me to give my consent, and they would have 
ceased to live.””’—I. 330-334 


Upon the charge as to the deaths of Captain Wright and Pichegrn, it 
appears to us that his defence is clear, Those crimes, be says, were 
wholly unnecessary. From the destruction of the former he wasto gain 
no conceivable advantage ; and against the latter he had proofs so clear, 
that his condemnation would have been a matter of course. We cannot 
help considering it as a strong confirmation of his innocence upon these 
charges, that, since his fall, no evidence has been brought to light, nor 
even a single circumstance related, tending, in the most remote degree, 
to countenance the impatation. No one pretends that he secretly put to 
death either of the uufortunateindividaals with his own hand; and snre- 
ly itis beyond all probability, that, after twenty years, nothing should 
have transpired respecting the perpetrators of such foul designs; the 
more especially as, during eight years of that period, any ioformatioa of 
this description would have been most acceptable to the ruling powers, 
Respecting the Duc d’Eughien, we have the following passage. 


‘I now asked ifit were true that Talleyrand had retained a letter 
written by the Duc d’Enghien to him until two days after the Duke's 
execution? Napoleon’s reply was, “ Itis true; the Dake had written 
a letter, offering his services, and asking a command in the army 
from me, which that scelerato, Talleyrand, did not make known until 
two days after his execution.” I observed that Talleyrand, by his cul- 
pable concealment of the letter, was virtually guilty of the death of the 
Duke. ‘“* Talleyrand,” replied Napoleon, “‘ is a briccone, capable of any 
crime. J,” continued he, “* caused the Duc d’Enghien to be arrested, in 
consequence of the Bourbons having landed assassins in France to mur- 
der me. I was resolved to let them see that the blood of one of their 
princes should pay for their attempts; and he was accordingly tried for 
having borne arms against the republic, found guilty, and shot, according 
to the existing laws against such a crime.’ ’—I. 335,336. 


The following is a more general defence of himself, 


‘ While walking about the room, ‘‘ What sort of a man did you take 
me to be, before you became my surgeon ?” said he, ‘* What did you think 
of my character, and what I was capable of? Give me your real opinion 
frankly.” I replied, “* I thought you to be aman whose stupendous ta- 
lents were only to be equalled by your measureless ambition; and al- 
though I did not give credit to one-teuth part of the libels which I had 
read against you, still [believed that you would not hesitate to commit a 
crime when you found it to be necessary, or thought it might be useful to 
you.” * This is jast the answer that I expected,” replied Napoleon, 
“ andis perhaps the opinion of Lord Holland, and even of numbers of the 
French. I have risen to too great a pitch of homan glory and elevation, 
not to have excited the envy and jealonsy of mankind. They will say, 
* It istrne, that he has raised himself to the highest pinnacle of glory ; mais 
pour y arriver, il commit beaucoup de crimes, (bunt to attaio it, he has com. 
mitted many crimes.”) Now the fact is, that I not only never commit. 
ted any crimes, bnt I never even thought of doing so, J’ ai toujours 
marché avec Vopinion de grandes masses ct les événemens, (I have always 
gone with the opinion of great masses, and with events.) I have 
always made peu de cas of the opinion of individuals; of that of 
the public a great deal, Of what use, then, wonid ctime have been to 
me? Iam too much a fatalist, and have always despised mankind too 
much, to have had recourse to crime to frustrate their attempts. J'ai 
marché toujours avec l'opinion de ctng ou six millions d hommes, (I have al* 
ways marched with the opinion of five or six millions of men); of what 
use, then, would crime have been to me?” 


‘* In spite of all the libels,” contioned he, “ I have no fear what 
ever about my fame. Posterity willdo me justice. The truth will be 
known; and the good which I have done, with the faults which I have 
committed, will be compared. I am not uneasy for the result. Had I 
succeeded, I should have died with the reputation of the greatest man 
that ever existed. As it is, although I have failed, I shall be consider, 
ed as an extraordinary man: my elevation was unparalleled, because 
unaccompanied by crime. I have fought fifty pitched battles, almost 
all of which I have gained. Ihave framed and earried into effect a 
code of laws that will bear my name to the most distant posterity. 
From nothing, I raised myself to be the most powerful monarch inthe 
werld, Europe was at my feet. My ambition was great, I admit but 
it was of a cold nature (d'une nature froide), and cansed par les événemens 
(by events), and the opinion of great bodies. Ihave always been of 
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opinion, that the sovereignty lay in the people. In fact, the imperial 
government was a kind of republic. Called to the head of it by (the 
voice of the nation, my maxim was la carriére ouverte aux talens (the 
career open to talents), without distinction of birth or fortane; and 
this svstem of equality is the reason that yout oligarchy hate me so 
much,” 


*“Tfever policy,” continned he, “ anthorized a man to commit 
a crime and murder others, it authorized me to put to death Ferdinand, 
and the other Bourbons of his family when in France. Were J a man 
accastomed to commit crimes, would I not have effected one which it 
would have been so beneficial to me to pnt in, execution? Ferdinand 
and his family once out of the way, the Spaniards would have had no- 
thing to fight for, and wonld have submitted. No; had I have been in- 
clined to commit crimes, I should not be here. Would a French Bourbon 
be in existence now, had I consented to their murder? Not only did 
I refuse to consent, but I positively prohibited that any attempt of the 
kind should be made.” 


*S€Tt is not,” added Napoleon, “ by what the QuarTrerty Review, 
or Pichon says, or by what I could write myself, that posterity will 
judge of me ; it is by the voice of so many millions of inhabitants who 
have been ander my government.” 


* Those,” continued he, ‘“‘ who consented to the union of Poland 
with Russia, will be the execration of posterity, while my name will 
be pronounced with respect, when the fine southern countries of Eu- 
rope are a prey to the Barbarians of the north. Perhaps my greatest 
fanit was, not having deprived the King of Prussia of his throne, which 
I might easily have done. After Friedland, I ought to have taken 
Silesia and ® * ® from Prussia, and given them to Saxony, as the king and 
the Prussians were too much humiliated, not to revenge themselves 
the first opportunity. Had I done this, give them a free constitution, 
and delivered the peasants from the feodal slavery, they would have 
been content.’’’—I, 403 — 407. 


Buonaparte’s view of English policy, like those so prevalent upon 
the Continent, ascribes much more importance to our Indian dominivuns 
than really belongs to them as elements in our commercial greatness. 
Todia seems always uppermost in his mind, when he speaks of aiming any 
blow at our prosperity. Perhaps we may admit, that its importance 
has of late greatly increased ; and certainly it will become more essen- 
tial, in proportion as our trade is excluded in other quarters of the 
world, The following passage contains an account of his ideas both as 
to India and Turkey which cannot fail to interest the reader at the 
present moment. It is subjoined to a narrative of the Emperor Paul's 
death, which we dare not extract. 


The last extract which we shall give, refers to his opinion of the 
Bourbons and the old regime, which is the most contemptuous possible ; 


and to his own view ef his own position, as contrasted with them, and of ; 


his claims to support, than which nothing can be mofe correct. 


“They want,” said he “ to introduce the old system of nobility into 
the army. Instead of aliowing the sons of peasants and jabourers to be 
eligible to be made generals, as they were in my time, they want to 
confine it entirely to the old nobility, to emigrés like that old blockhade 
Montchena. When you bave seen Montchenn, you have seen ail the 
old nobility of France before the Revolution. Sach were all the race,— 
and such they have returned, ignorant, vain, and arrogant as they left it. 
Ils n'ont rien appris, ils n'ont rien oublig. They were the cause of the 
revolution, and of so much bloodshed ; and now, after twenty-five years 
of exile and disgrace, they return loaded with the same vices and crimes 
for which they were expatriated, to produce another revolution. I 
know the French. Believe me, that after six or ten years, the whole 
race will be massacred, and thrownintothe Seine. They area curse to 
the nation. Itis of such as them that the Bourbons want to make gene- 
rals. I made most of mine, de la boue, Wherever I found talent and 
courage, Trewarded it. My principle was, la carrieré ouverte aux talens, 
without asking whether there were any quarters of nobility to show. It 
is true, that I sometimes promoted a few of the old nobility, from a 
principle of policy and justice ; but I never reposed great confidence 
in them. The mass of the people,” continued he, ‘* now see the revival 
of the feodal times ; they see that soon it will be impossible for their 
progeny torise inthe army. Every true Frenchman reflects with an- 
guish, that a family, for so many years odious to France, has been forced 
upon them over a bridge of foreign bayonets. What I am going to 
recount will give you some idea of the imbecility of the family. When the 
Count d’Artois came to Lyons, although he threw himself on his knees 
before the troops, in order to induce them to advance agaiost me, he 
never pat on the cordon of the Legion of Hononr, though he knew that 
the sight of it would be mest likely to excite the minds of the soldiers in 
his favour, as it was the order so many of them bore on their breasts, 
and required nothing but bravery to obtain it. But no; he decked him- 
self out with the order of the Holy Ghost, to be eligible for which, you 
most prove one hundred and fifty years of nobility;—an order formed 
purposely to exclude merit, and one which excited indignation in tiie 
breasts of the old soldiers. ‘* We will not,” said they, “fight for 
orders like that, nor for emigrés like those; he had ten or eleven of 
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these imbéciles as aids-de-camp. Tustead of showing to the troops some 
of those generals who had so often led them to glory, be brought with 
him a set of misérables, who served no other purpose than te recal to the 
minds of the veteraus their former sufferings uader the noblesse aad the 
priests, 


‘ “To give you an instance of the general feeling in France towards 
the Bourbons, I well relate to you an anecdote. Ou my return from 
Italy, while my carriage was ascending the steep hill of Terare, I got 
out and walked up, withont any attendants, as was often my custom. 
My wife and my suite were at a little distance behind me. I was an old 
women, lame, and hobbling about with the help ofa crutch, endeavour. 
ing to ascend the mountain. I had a great coat on, and was not recognis - 
ed. I went ap to her and said, Well, ma bonne, where are you going with 
a haste which so little belongs to your years? What is the matter? 
“* Ma foi,” replied the old dame, “they tell me tle Emperor is here, 
and [ want to see him before I die.”” Bah, bah,” said I, “what do you 
want to see him for? whathave you gained by him? He is a tyrant as 
well as the others. You have only changed one tyrant for another, Lonis 
for Napoleon.” “ Mais Monsieur, that may be; but, after all, he is the 
king of the people, and the Bourbons were the kings of the nobles» We 
have chosen him, and if we are to have a tyrant, let him be one chosen 
by ourselves.” ‘* There,” said he,“ you have the sentiments ef the 
French nation expressed by an old woman,”’’ 


And truly such are the sentiments of young men, as well as old 
women, everywhere; but, God be thanked, there now is a considerable 
modification iu the feeling; and, through Napoleon, much of the change 
has been operated. The people all over Europe stili say,‘ If we must 
have tyrants, we will chuse them for ourselves;’ but they say too, * We 
will no longer have any tyrants atall;’ and they ‘are begining to cy 
ont these words in a voice that makes the legitimate patrons of antiquat- 
ed abuses tremble, and all their thrones to quake. Napoleon was their 
enemy, and, in so far, he was the peopie’s friend. Many and grave 
faults he had, Warrior he was, and despot, and a military despot to 
boot; but he did vast service to the world, as a compensatton for much 
misery which his ambition created. The misery will be forgotten, while 
the benefits will be lastingly felt; and if the people want any additional 
proofs of the good he has doue their cause, let them look at the inex. 
tinguishable hatred with which their implacable enemies still continue 
to pursue his name. 


We cannot close our account of this work, without recurring to 
the subject with which they commenced—the treatment ef the 
illustrious captive. That the honour of the country has received a stain 
from the whole transaction—a stain which never can be altogether 
wiped away—is a melancholy truth already sufficiently felt, and daily 
more openly admitted. But it would be unfair, perhaps, to charge upon 
the Government at home, every part of ‘the shameful and unmeaning 
indignities to which the Emperor was exposed ; and we trnst, that the 
insult offered to his memory, and only within the last few weeks made 
known to the public, was wholly without the sanction of the Ministers, 
although it is somewhat singular that a similar occurrence marked the 
obsequies of the late Queen. Count Montholon has stated, in au ans 
thentic form, that the executors having desired a tablet, with an ins. 
cription, to be placed upon the coffin, Sir H. Lowe would by no means 
allowit. Now, what does the reader imagine this offensive inscription 
may have been? These words—and no more. ‘ Napoleon—Ne a Ajaccio 
le 15 Aout 1769— Mort a Ste Helene le 5 Mai 1821.’ The goveruor would 
not even permit the initials of his name to be written upon the coffin,— 
as if he conld thus bury in oblivion a name which fills the world, and by 
which the age we live in will be known to after times. When this dis- 
graceful anecdote was mentioned in Parliament, Sir Robert Wilson read 
in his place a most important document, now first presented to the 
publick, to illustrate the paltry meanness and gross inconsistency of the 
legitimate powers, in so peremtorily denying his title of Emperor. It 
is an article of a treaty actually signed at Chatillon on the 17th Februa- 
ty 1814, by the Ministers of the Allies, Lords Aberdeen, Cathcart, and 
Stewart, for England ; Count Kasumouski, for Rassia; Baron Humboldt 
for Prussia, aud Count Stadion, for Austria ; in which peace and friend. 
ship for ever is agreed uponin the nameofthe Holy Trinity, between 
the said powérs and ‘ his Majesty the. Emperor of the French, his heirs and 
successors.’ Every one knows that events prevented the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty ; but it is worthy ef especial remark, that none of the 
parties dreamt of an article expressly acknowledging Napoleon's im- 
perial title ; it is taken for granted, exactly as the titles of the other 
emperors and kings are assumed to be unquestioned. After this, it is 
qnite sickenivg to find the same persons, when more successful, 
and ‘ clothed ina little brief authority,’ equally peremptory in taking it 
for granted that Napoleon had no title whatever ; treating him as if they 
hadjnot all, exceptinglone, bowed the knee to him, they, bend their necks 
beneath his feet ; and speaking of the ‘ person called Buonaparte ’—and 
‘ the General,’—and ‘ General Buonaparte,’—as if any thing of superi- 
ority over him was gained by this silly effeetation, or any thing proved 
by it but their own bitterness, Lord Castlereagh really used to speak of 
him with a sort of mild indifference and contempt, as if he were naming 
some iavalied officer, whose superannuation pension had accidentily come 
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into question. When he first fashioned his mouth to call him General 
Buonaparte, we dare to say he thought he was making the most aceurate 
distinction in the world, between a title denied and one which all must 
admit; forgetting that he had no earthly title to the rank of general, 
which he had not equally to the station of emperor ; both being confer- 
red by the existing authorities, and strengthened by the fact of possession, 
and both being alike lost, if either was, by the possessionceasing, But 
habit soon made the name familiar with our great Statesman ; and he 
appeared latterly to pronounce it with aconscious saperiority of station, 
power, and importonce in the world, which was sufficiently amusing to 
the spectator who \ooks no further than the present times, but indeseriba- 
bly langhable to any one who reflects, that the day will, ere long, come 
when Castlereagh’s name will only be rescued from the oblivion to which 
all the other smooth-spcken inmates of Downing-treet and Whitehall 
are hastening, by his accidental connexion, with the latter events 
of Bnonaparte’s life. 


That the publication of this very interesting work will expese its 
author to infinite vexation, to all the attacks of calumny, and even to 
some oppression from men in power, there can be little donbt. He 
seems prepared for the issne ; and, after reminding his readers that he 
makes himself in no way answerable for the truth of the facts, any more 
than the correctness of the opinions delivered by Napoleon ; but is only 
the faithful narrator of what he saw and heard, he adds, that he shall at 
all times be ready to meet the fullest examination of whatever charges 
he has himself made, ‘ before any tribunal where the troth can be in- 
vestigated.’ In protécting himself from a responsibility that does not 
belong to him as an historian, he at the same time avrows, ‘that he 
neither avoids nor evades inquiry, but is willing to take bis share in any 
investigation in which the truth can be told, and to abide the event.’ Of 
the reluctance with which onr Government will answer any snch appeal 
we have, indeed, a singular foretaste in their extreme anxiety to concen, 
every thing relating to St. Helena. Soon after Mr, Warden's book ap- 
peared, Mr. O'Meara received, throngh the Admiral on the station, an- 
official letter from Mr. Barrow, Under Secretary at the Admiralty, dated 
13th September 1817, and in these words— 


* Admirally Office, 13th September, 1817. 

* Sir,—My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had na- 
der their consideration a work which has been pablished by Mr, War- 
dev,late surgeou of bisMajesty’s ship NoRTHUMBEREAND, their Lordships 
have commanded me to signify their directions to you to acquaint all the 
officers employed under your orders, that they are to understand, that 
if they should presame to pnblish any information which they may have 
obtained by being officially employed at St. Helena, they will suffer 


their Lordships’ heavy displeasure. Iam, Sir, your most obedient, 
pervant, 


To Rear Admiral Plampin, St. Helena. JOHN BARROW.’ 


Of the motive which dictated this very creditable proceeding, we be- 
lieve little doubt will be entertained in any quarter. Mr O’Meara seems 
to think that literary views may have entered into it, and that there may 
have been a view towards priority of information—a suspicion somewhat 
sanctioned by the known connexion of this department with a certain 
portion of the press, (a trnly reputable circumstance compared with 
those other connexions which, inspite of every denial in terms, no man 
appears to question in effect.)* But, admitting that the order was given, 
partly with the design of enhancing the value of certain works published, 
or patronized by some of those clerks in office, its tendency, and mani- 
festly a part also of its object, was to obtain the exclusive possession 
ef ali the channels of communication ; and thus select, if not colour, as 
they chose, the joformation tobe given. It is, however, needless to 
diapute about trifles ; both purposes are equally unworthy of a respect. 
able and dignified administration; and the public has good cause to 
rejoice that both have been frastrated by Mr. O'Meara, 


In concluding these remarks, we may again remind the reader, that 
onr opinion upon the subject of the Emperor’s detention bas always been 
favonrable to that measure as one of hard necessity—a duty imposed 
npon this country for the sake of the peace of Europe; butone in the 
reluctant performance of which, every tender regard tothecomforts and 
feelings of fallen greatness ought to have been sedulously eviaced, and 
everything most rerupalously avoided which might throw the faintest 
shade of suspicion over our ultimate views respecting the illustrious pri- 
aover, whose liberation, at the earliest moment consistent with the pnb- 
lick safety, seemed an act of strict justice, both to eur character and to 
him. It is lamentable now to think, bow widely the ministers and their 
ill chosen agents bave departed from this principle; but even they who 
never regarded the matter in this light, must allow, that nothing ean be 
so disgasting as the unmanly abuse covtinaed against Napoleon by some, 
and commenced by others, after his fall. Few of our pablic men, and aot 
many of one writers, are free from this charge ; even our most distingnish- 
ed living poets are liable toit; and, strange to tell, the first of them in 
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celebrity, and the least enslaved to valgar prejudices—we mean Lord 
Byron — offers no exception to the remark. Another great namé stands 
honourably distinguished on this as on every occasion in which an honest 
declaration of opinion, and a fearless testimony to important though un- 
palatable truths, may be required ; itis nonecessary to refer more parti- 
cularly to Mr. Rogers, whose well-merited fame asa poet, and kindness 
of disposition in all matters of real moment, is even surpassed in our 
estimation, by the soundness, the liberality, and, above all, the uncom- 
promising firmness of his sentiments upon every subject connected with 
the best intetests of menkiud. 


Mr. O’Meara’s book is, with peculiar propriety,dedicated to Lady 
Holland, whose kinduess towards Napoleonin bis day of need, so un- 
like the frivolity and fickleness of her sex and station, reflect upon her 
the most lasting honour. He was deeply sensible of it; and beside 
mentioning her in his will, the only person not connected with him 
whom he thus distinguished, he accompanied the valuable cameo which 
he there beqneathed, with a few words simply, but most correctly, 
expressive of his gratitude, 


Note.—There is a passage in the second volume of this work, pages 
66-7, respecting Mad. de Staél, which represents her conduct in a light 
so new to all who either knew her personally,or even observed attentively 
the known historyof her life, that we felt conviuced the.e must be some 
misrepresentation, and therefore applied tothe excellent family of that 
justly celebrated person. Napoleon, it is there said, related to our 
author, thatshe sent her son, the present Baron de Sigel, alter his re. 
turn from Elba, to solicit from him the paymentof the debt dane from 
the French Government, and to offer her services, provided the request 
was granted; that Joseph Buonaparte solicited the audience, which 
he refused, but that Joseph carried the Baron to him notwithstanding; 
that the interview, which was short, consisted in Napoleon hearing the 
request, and politely declining ; that Mad. de Stdel wrote to Fouché, 
renewing it, and promising, if he complied, to be, black and white for 

him ;’ that Fouché communicated this and the Emperor still deciined, 
although the minister strongly advised him to comply, arging the use 
her support might be of at such a crisis. , 


Now, Mons. de Stodel’s accovnt of this matter is very remarkable ; 
because it at once cémpletely exculpates his illustrious parent, aud adds 
to the credit of{Mr. O’Meara’s journal, without, in our opinion, materi- 
ally injuring that of Buonaparte, either for veracity or accurate recol- 
lection, Whoever reads the passage which we have abridged, wil! 
perceive that Buonaparte does not say that Mons. de Stael made 
the proposal at the audience, but only that he opened the ‘ busi- 
ness’ generally, and that it is most likely the Emperor anderstood 
from Fonché or Joseph what they supposed, and possibly expected, 
would be the return she would make; and the alleged contents 
of the letter rest confessedly on Fotiché’s) representation. Now, 
Mons. de Stael, whose letter lies before us, states, that‘ at the 
period of Napoleon’s return from Elba, his mother had first obtain: 
ed,after a long negotiation with ali the successive governments of 
the Revolution, the recognition of the claims for the money, advanced 
by M.Necker to the public, ia cireumstances whieh rendered it adebt 
pecaliarly entitled to preference ; that the elaim was liquidated (liguidié), 
the amount being calculated and admitted, and nothing remainiug to be 
Gone beyond the mere from of inscription in the Grand Livre; that 
Mad. de Sidel, having constantly refused to retara to Paris duriog the 
cent jours, sent her son to close the proceedings respecting ber claim ; 
and that he was advised by the finance minister, as the only means of 
expediting it, to obtain an andience, which he attempted through Jo- 
seph, and procured with great difficulty from the Emperor, aad in which, 
after a few minutes’ ¢onversation, he gave hitm @ polite refusal.’ But 
Mons. de Stael not only Maily devies, that any sach offer was made or 
thonght of by his mother, as Boonaparte speaks of, but be distinctly as. 
serts, that‘ the Emperor tpon bis retnrn form Elba, quickly perceived 
the necessity of conrting public opinion, and reselved to pursue a very 
different course, with respect to his mother, from that which he had held 
doring his first reign ; that he cansed Feuché, Joseph and Lacieo te write 
letters, Which are now at Coppet, for the express purpose ef induciog her 
to return to Paris, where she was promised justice as soon at she should 
by so doing, testify an intention ef attaching berselfto the existing, 
government; that Lucian, at an interriew with the Due de Broglie, in 
Mons. de Stéei’s presence, pressed him to enter the new Chamber of 
Peers; but that all these offers, frequently repeated, were as regularly 
and peremptorily refosed; and that, therefore, the statement of Buo- 
naparte, with respeet to any offer or promise from Mad. de S:éel, or 
any one authorized by her, is positively directly contrary to the fact. 


Nothing, indeed, can more triumphantly clear her and her family 
from the charge thau this statement ; yet we think it by no means follows 
that the Emperor fancied or io vented it it. Feuché, and probably Jose 
and Lucien , were anvions for a recontilistion ; they evidently, by Na- 





* We may perbaps one day endeavour to elucidate some dark pas- 
sages in the history of the present Ministers, and state the cirewmstan- 


tial evidence (if it be not still stronger) which fixes some of their agents 
with a sharein these scenes, 
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peleon’s ewa account, endearonred, to bring it about, without doubt, 
in the hope of her powerful support os geiued to the new govern. 
ment; and aothingcan be more likely than that one or other of them, 


probably Feuché, should state to Napoleon their reasons for eutertain- 
ing such expectations, 
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Susreme Court. 


CALCUTTA, FRIDAY, M\RCH 22, 1829. 


BUCKINGHAM versus LARKINS, AND OTHERS, 

Mr. Crarke moved pursaant to Notice, on the 37:h Role of 
the Piea Side ofthe Supreme Court which diree's “that no 
epecial matter shall be given in evidence apon the General Issue 
ta aetions of Trespass, which aceording tu the practice of Boglaud 
ought to be specially pleaded, unless by leave of the Court for 
that purpose first had and obtained,” —that the D. fendanis have 
leave to give in evidence, as if the same had been 
pleaded, certain passages and paragraphs in the CaLcurts Jcun- 
Wat by way of justification, 


esoectally 


The Leatacd Couasel stated the object of his application to 
have reference to the 10th Count in the Piatot ia which the 
Plaiotiff is charged to be the bage Traducer of the g od name of others, 
on which thc Learned Counsel observed “that on a Public 
JOURNALIST perhaps the most severe aud most atrocious Linel 
that can be published” is to say “he is a base Traduvcer ot the 
good name of others; it strikes at his very eXisteace at bis very 
tneans of living,” 


The learned Counsel therefore contended, that he was en 
titled to have his mocion granted, to enable him to shew hy the 
Plaintiff s own Publications, that he was the base Tiaducer he 
had been charged to be. 

Mr Pempenron was heard on the same side. 

Mr Fererseon and Mr. Turton for the the Plaintiff. anpos 
ed the a: Pp icavien, oa the ground that the present was an action 
of Trespass oo the cage, and not an action of Tresoass ri et 
armig; and that, therefure, the Rule of Court celessed so, ded 
not apply. 

That it was the heanty of Proceedings at Nist Prius, that 
the whole cise appeared on the Record, and that exen party 
when he eame to Trial. wae apprised of the tssae to be tried, 
That in the present ease, if the jusufication pow eonteaued for, 
had been pleaded, the Plaiauf® would hase been entitled to have 
replied on he Reeord, and to have proved by evidence, that 
the gharzes referred to were true, That the application was 
perficily novel and not withia the intent of meaning of the rule 
of Court, which bad never teen acted upon, 


Sir Fravcis MacnaGaren, stated it te be his opinion that 
the Rule of Coart referred ta, apolied to actions of Treanass yi 
et arnig and not ta actions of Trespsxs on the case, That it 
was at any rate iv the Discretiou of the Court to grant or refase 
the motion. That acrording to his recollection the Defeudaanis 
after having apptied for aw extension of time to file their Plea 
of Justification had abandoned that apolication altogether, for 
what reason he knew aot, and that tt ap vcared to him thata 
Party accused of Marder might as weil defend himself on the 
ground that the accuser had himsell committed murder, 


Tne application was discharged with Costs, 





It may be aseful to refresh the minds of the Pablic regard- 
jog the condact of the Proprietors and Editor of Joan Butt, 
in making their defence to the charge biought against them by 
Mr. Buckingham. 

The Plaint against them was filed on the 7:h of Janaarv.and 
on the 23th of that month, after having three weeks to consider of 
their defence, they spplied to the Coart for a further delay of ten 
davs to prepare their P enable them to 
ferret out evidenee in Bigtand, Bombay, and Egypt! They 
were told thatit would be highly anjast to postpone a Trial ull 
witnesses could be brought from Bogland, Bombay, and Eevpt; 
for if that was the which Trials were to be conducte 
ed, a person had better ensure tis life saad that Mr. Backing- 
ham’s character would be at stake the whole of that time, The 
case was postponed to this term, and the Pablic know how the 
interval has been occupied by Mr. Buckingham’s enewies, 
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Next day (Jan, 29) the Proprietors and Editor of Jony 
Bot. pleaded the veneral issue, that 1s they abandoned all 
atteart to plead to the truth of the matter charged as Libetious, 


Aftera delay of six weeks, they now apoly for leave te 
Prove in justification of themselves, thar Mr. Backingham also 
has writtea libels! Such are the sad shifts to which they are 


reduced, —— 
@riental wWeuiew. 
LEITER II. 
To the Editor of the Journal, 
Str, 


My tast communication was directed chiefly towards ar 
expoeure of the spirit and tendency of the EB ijitor’s observations 
and criticiem on, Lieut. White’s Chapter on Colonization, 
The nextin order noticed bv the Reviewer, is entirely on a re- 
ligious subject. Epaes over this, with merely a cursory remark 
on the stsle, partly becanse it is a subject, tao sacred to he 
lightly introdnced in a Newspaper; bat chiefly because T feel 
that my aeqnaintange with it, is not sufficient to justify my enter- 
inc upon the discussion with any one. mach less with a {Divine 
who cither hae, or ought to have made ithis peculiar stady. With- 
ont at all entering, however, into the merits of the difference 
between Lieut. White and the Review- 
Tmav be permitted to observe, that’ the 


of epinion existing 
er, on this subject, 
iv adevree of acrimony evinced in the remarks of the latter, 
neither becoming the theme, nor the sacred profession of their 
anthor;: he descends ton, from the consideration of theimportant 
Point at isene, to a mere verbal criticism ona sentence in Lieut, 
White's Work ; and in fact his observations on this portion of it 
altocether, hove anpnearance of having been writ- 
than a Divine. Ae TI 

of discussing the merits of the 
Review, T proceed 
» Notice the conolading part of it, 
attemnted refatation of Lieut. White’s most 


ably written Chapter “on the State of the Press in India,” 


more the 


ten he a snertal Pleader have dis- 
claimed. however, the intention 


of the without for- 


matter of thie portion 
ther comment on its style, 


consisting of an 


Onur Reviewer seems delichted to find, notwithstanding he 
on other oceasions affects to that Lient, 
White agrees with hin that the Liberty of the Press in Todia 
has never existed, I should have thought there could have been 
small matter of exnltation in this respect, considering that we 
never-to-he-forgotter 


deenise his notions, 


hare so recently been furnished with a 
proof, that whoever may have once entertained an ideathat it 
was, most lamentahly deceived himself; at any rate whatever it 
may be to Indo-Britons, no one will now dispute with the 
Editor, that it is anv thing hot free, to free-born Britons, 
Let him enjoy, therefore, the gratification arising from this ree 
flection in peace, and not obtrade anon us unnecessarily, any 
expression of his delight in wearing the yoke. 

It has heen admitted, I believe, on all hands, and even by 
some of the bitterest enemies of free discussion that the “tone 
and character” of the Caleutta Press has been improved since 
the remove! of the Censorsin; but the Reviewer in his ultra veal 
against “ Pernicious Pablicity” denies thie, Let us hear what 
Lieutenant White says on the subject. In pages 93 4 he thus 
eloquently expresses himself :— 


“These restrictiéns appear to place a severe restraint npon free 
diseussion; butit is andeniable, that, since their introduction, a marke 
ed improvement has taken vlacein the chiracter of the Calentta press, 
Relieved from the deatening pressere of the censorshio, the elastic 
skpirtt of freedom has manifested itscif, by suringing forward into the 
wew antrodden regious of inquiry —at least in India, A variety of 
important information respecting the moral and political condition 
of the natives, agriculture, commerer, the revenue, and jadical systems, 
has aypeared, which would never have seen the light uuder the former 
restraint, The idle wortion of the Jadsav community con-isting princi- 
paliv of military men, public disenesion has cin fiv tarned upon the 
peculiar interests of this class; at the same time, many valuable 
hints have been thrown out, which the government might avail 
themseives of in the improvement of their army, and the better adminise 
tration of Justice to the native portivuof it. Since the same period, 
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the condition of the 
out theiy,.juterests to the pecu- 
Inno respect is the saintary influence of an 
improved press more manifest than in'the reform of tne police and better 
recula ion of the « ity of Caleutta. Under the former no one 
dared to animadvert avon the acts of the police magistrates of Caléntta; 
aby exposm 


« has teemed with plans for ameliorating 


conutry-born popalation, and pointing 
liar notice of government 
svatem 


» of abuses was suppressed, lest it should give offence to 
| individuals ; but, subject to the control of public opinion, their 
sibly improved. 


powe 
Conduct has vi 


To this array of facts and sound reasoning what does our 
Let him speak for himself 
specimen of what-he dignifics I suppose with the name of ar- 


gument:— 


Reviewer oppose ? in the following 


‘© We donbt much, if at this moment, he would regard this tone 


and character, as in any respect an improvement on those, that prewail- 
ed under the old system. We may withont arrogance lay claimto a 
slight acquaintance with the Calcutta Press; and so far as it has opera- 
ted on the barmony and good order of Society, we cannot regard the pe- 
riod, that has elapsed, siuce the removal of the censorship, as the 
brightest in its history. In estimating the effects, which have resalted 
from the very liberal interpretation, given to the restrictions, which re- 


placed the censorship, we must look to the evils, as 


vantages. 


well as to the ad- 
It would require a considerable degree of acumen, to dis- 


cover the latter to any extent—they mast be blind, indeed who in exist- 


ivg circumstances cannot discover the former. 


It is nnnecessary to offer a single comment on such criti- 
a comparison of the opposed statemeats of the Reviewer 
and the Reviewed, must lead in the minds of all except those of 
his own little band of Ultra-Tories to an 
le to the character 
impartiality. 


cism ; 
inference not very fa- 
yora of the Reviewer either for candour or 

The next assertion of the Reviewer is, that the Marquis of 
Hastings when he uttered that eloquent eulogium on the Liberty 
of the Press, so often quoted ; meant to point the application of 
his sentiment to another hemisphere, that the restrictions prohi- 
biting the exercise of that Lil 
itis well koown that these Restrictions were in existence some 
months before His Lordship gave expression to those senti- 
ments, in favor of free discussion, which were no Ics3 an honour 
to his noble heart, than they were creditable 


rty here, sufficiently prove it. But 


to his brilliant un- 
derstanding; and it is equally well known, that this publie avow- 
al of such sentiments, coming from sach high authority was con. 
sidered by many as a virtual repeal of those fetters on the Li- 
berty of the Press, which are searcely less odious than the Cen- 
sorship itself. To prove however, that Lord Hastings did mean 
to point the application of his sentiments to this country, permit 
me to quote his own words as follows : 


* One topic remains. My removal of restrictions from the press, 
has been mentioned in laudatory language. I might casily have 
adopted that procedure without any length of cautious conside- 
ration, From MY HABIT OF REGARDING THE Frerpom oF 
PuBLicaTION aS A NATURAL RIGHT OF MY FELLOW Sup- 
yects, to be narrowed ooly by special and urgent cause assigned. 
The secing NO DIRECT NECESSITY FOR 
SHACKLES might have sufficed to make 
myself, however;to have been guided in 
and well-weighed policy. Jf our motives of 


THOSE INDIVIDIOUS 
me break them. I know 
the step, by a positive 
action are worthy, it must 
be wise to render them intelligible 1 
HOLD ON WHICH 18 OPINION,” 


THOUGUOUT AN EMPIRE, OUR 


Further, tr 1s SALUTARY For Supreme AUTHORITY, FVEN 
WHEN ITS INTENTIONS ARE MOST PURF 1 tO THE CONTROL 
or Pustic Scruriny While conscious of rectitude, that 
aoth rity can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to 


general comment. On the contrary, it acquires incalculable 
addition of force. 


’ LOOK 


Tuat GoveRNMENT WHICH HAS NotHING To Diseuise, 
WIELDS THE MOST POWERFUL INSTRUMENT THAT CAN APPER- 
TAIN TOSoveREIGN Rute. Ivy carnies witu rt THE UNITED 
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* Vet this langnage the Reviewer gravely tells ns. did not invite 
a scrutiny into the motives of anthotity, and did not apply at all to this 
country, What Empire then most “ gi ave and potent” critic does it al- 
Jude to? the Russian or the Turkish Empire ? Justitia, 
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OO AOE OEE ACAE ME FEBERODE CE LELOLOCEBEEELE 


RELIANCE AND EFFORT OF THE WHOLE Mass OF THE GOVERN- 
THE TRIUMPH OF OUR BELOVED COUNTKY, IN 
CyYRANT-RIDDEN FRANCE, SPEAK 
FOUND IN MEN ACOUSTOMED 
HONEST SENTIMENTS 


ED: AND LfTt 
ITS AWFUL CONTEST WITH 
THE VALUE OF A SPIRIT TO BE 
TO INDULGE AND EXPRESS THEIR 


Now Sir, I leave it to any unbiassed individual to pronounce, 
whether this language dees not point to this country and to no 
ether. The Noble Lord was using it, be it remembered, in reply 
to an Address of the British Inhabitants, or of 
Dablin, but of a Settlement in British India; in reply to that 
part of their Address which congratulated him on the removal of 
the Censorship of the Indian Press, as one of the noblest and 
wisest measures of his Government. 


not of London 


Why the subsequent actions of His Lordship did not cor- 
respond with the sentiments he thas avowed ; why he afterwards 
denounced that very scratiny which his language clearly invited, 
is generally understood here, and no one could better explain 
this inconsistency between his actions and his words than the 
Reviewer. Full well does he know, that if the noble Lord 
could have inspired others with that liberality of sentiment 
which so distinguished him, the Press would have been free, 
even though the Restrictions were not repealed by any for- 
mal act; and we should have been spared the pain and mor- 
tification of knowing, that men who call themselves Britons, 
can. to snit either their interested views or to gratify their 
selfish passions, contend that it is necessary, that their Country- 
men should’be subject, toa power to be exercised at the Wiil of 
an individual, who even if his intentions are pure, has no 
patent of exemption from the common frailties of our nature, 
and is as liableto be misled by the prejudices or the misrepre- 
sentations of interested parties, as his fellow mortals, 


We need not ro very far in search of an illastration of the 
absurdities, into which prejudice and party feeling, will lead 
men who are supposed to be possessed of an extraordinary share 
of natural talent and of extensive acquirement; for the Review 
itself supplies us with onc, The Reviewer says, (naze 299), “a 
strict adherence to the enactments regarding the Press will, we 
doubt not, be attended with very manifest advantages.” Yet 
the very Rev:ew in which this sentiment is expressed, is itself a 
violation of those restrictions, since it republishes matter of a 
description, which they forbid to be republished, 


Lieutenant White scems to be of opinion, that the limited 
discussions on Military Affairs, which have been permitted ia 
Bengal, have produced beneficial effects. The Reviewer is ex- 
ceedingly irritated at this, and declares, (page 300), that the Lieu- 
tenant’s ebservations “betray the grossest ignorance of what 
constitutes the very essence of Military discipline and Military 
duty,” altbough on turning back to page 296 of the same article, 
we find the following compliment paid to the soldier-lke feeling of 
this very soldier, here pronounced to be ignorant of the very 
essence of Military discipline: ‘ We are much pleased,” (says 
our Reviewer, p. 296), “ however, with the following account of 
the Bengal Seapoy. It appears to be just and BesPEAKs THAT 
FERLING IN OUR AUTHOR AS A-SOLDIER, from whose prevalence,” 
(the prevalence of which)“ the most happy effects must result.” 
I beseech your readers, Sir, to compare these passages: the 
contrast furnishes a stiking illustration of the 
consistency. 


Reviewcr’s 


By way of opnosing fact and argument to assertion and in- 
vective, allow me Sir, to quote what Lieut. White has adduced 
in support of his position, that the Military discussions which 
have been permitted, have produced beheficial effects, On this 
subject our Author thus expresses himself : ~— 


“The beneficial effects resulting from the limited disenssion on mili- 
tary affairs, which have been permitted in Bengal daring the adminis. 
tration of Lord Hastings, are already apparent. It was generally un- 
derstood that the government serionsly contemplated the introduction 
of promotion by brevet into its military service, instead of that gradual 
rise by seniortty which prevails at present. The expression of public 
opinion, showed that this projected innovation was decidedly adverse to 
the wishes of the great body of its officers : and, epposed to the sense af 


it 


the army, itis not likely that goverumeut, will persevere in this. 
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appears to me that, the press has done eminent service to the covern- 
ment, by exposing the pernicions tendency of plans which have been 
brought farward by individuals for the improvement ofits army. The 
grand object of these schemes, seems fo have been to angment the num. 
Ler of European officers in each corps, and thereby to quicken their pro- 
motion. This was tobe accomplished at no expense to the state, as the 
number of native officers was te be diminished, view 
of meeting this extra change. So that by this measnre the inter- 
ests of the native officers of the army were to be sacrificed, with 
the view of benefiting the European portion of it. It is 
to’ think that selfinterest could so far blind men as to indnee them 
to stand forth to advocate so grievous an act of injustice. Would 
it be believed, that those gallant spirits who had led forth their 
brave soldiery into the field—-who had fonght with them side by side 
—who had gained their honours and distinctions by their courage 
and devotedness;—that these men shonld be the first to exert their 
talents to the injary of their fellow soldiers ? Was this their return for 
their fidelity under temptation, their patience under suffering, their 
ardent attachment to their leaders, which has oftenled them to oarry 
off their wonnded Exurorean officers at the imminent hagard of their 
lives? Was it by their hands that this erwel and mortifying wound was 
to be inflicted? It bad heretofore been the prond distinction of seapoy 
officers, that the connexion between them and their men was maintain- 
bv benefits, nor by injuries. Alas! how monrnfually would it have been 
reversed had these plans succeeeded, But the salutary effects of dis- 
enssion were here strikingly monifest—the specious pretexts by which 
these innovations were recommended to the notice of government having 
been ably refuted, and their tendency to render the army more ineffici- 
entthan under the present system fully exposed. 


with the express 


lamentable 


In considering the objections which may he urged against this liber- 
ty of discussion ia military men, it will be contended, that the discipline 
of the army conld not subsist agaimst the spirit of opposition that it 
would excite against superior authority,—that the habit of prompt obe- 
so indispensable to the existence of an army, would soon be 
distroyed. Andit will likewise be said, that the right of representing 
grievances exists under the present system, which removes all pretext 
for public disenssion of the interests of the army. It does not appear 
to me that the sound principles of military subordination are likely to be 
injored by this liberty of thought. ‘ The general principle of obedience 
is 80 clear and distinct, and the penalty of disobedience so manifest, 
that searcely a sitnation can arise, in ordinary circumstances, which 
would warrant resistance in a soldier. It is only a marked illegality in 
an order subjecting the inferior to punishmeat who obeyed it, which can 
jus i’y resistance 3 and even then, it is thoroughly impressed on every 
soldier’s mind, that, unless the interests of humanity are endangered by 
this order (sach as a command to destroy an unoffending individual, or 
what subverts those established principles upon which society is fonn- 
ded), it is his duty to obey, in the first instance, and then represent the 
miscoudnct of his superior, Such being the case,how are these cardi- 
mal principles to be eradicated by this freedom of disenssion? In the 
field, or on the parade, the officer is practically convinced that obedience 
ig the vital spring of an army—that he can only command the services of 
bis men by its agency ; but how is this to be injured by the liberty of 
the press, which onerates in the closet, and addresses itself to the en- 
lightened judgment of the public, and whose reasonines by no possibility 
can influence his native soldiers so as to excite to disobedience.”’ 


dience, 


On the whole, Iam compelled to say, of this Review, that 
it exhibits not the slightest vestige of either liberality of sen- 
timent or impartiality of judgment; not a quotation from the 
Work Reviewed is made, except the one which gives a high 
character to the Beagal Seapoys; the justice of which, the Re- 
viewer dared notto callin question; but in every point on 
which the Author and Reviewer are at issue, the latter has 
carefully abstained from quoting more, than a detached sen- 
tence or two. Nothing can be more unfair than this, or more 
completely unworthy of the name of criticism. When the Re- 
viewer meets with any ssund reasoning, in favor of the Liberty 
of the Press, he opposes it by saving, that itis too puerile to 
merit refatation. But why not give us a specimen of this puerility ? 

It may be treading on dangerous ground perhaps, to point 
out defects in the style of sach a literary Colossus as the learn- 
ed and Reverend Elitor of the Calcutta Magazine; bat as the 
difficulties attending the defence of a bad cause, have so fre- 
quently driven him and his party, to substitate criticisms on 
mere verbal errors, and those sometimes even typographical, 
it may not be amiss to shew, that 





for argument and reasoning, 
even this learned Ejlitor docs occasionally lay himself onen, 


to such philosophical criticism. In page 298 he talks of the 
progress of liberal principles over the East; in page 296 he 
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says “and bespeaks that feeling in our author as a Sol- 
dier, ‘whose prevalence.” Tremember when I was at school 
they taught me, that this relative who, or “whose” refered to 
persons not to things, bot perhaps in the learned Editor’s Dic- 
tionary “feeling” may be a person, though I have not the 
honor to know the gentleman; and in page 300 we find the fol- 
lowing grammatical sentence. ‘*The reasoning into which Mr. 
White enters to show that the evils &e. are too puerile” (rea- 
soning are!) and agaia “ such of our readers as are desirous of 
seeing THEM,” (the reasoning). 

Idespise as much as any man, Sir, such petty quibbling 
about a mere inaccuracy of expression; but when men like 
the Editor of the Calcutta Magazine and Review descend to it, 
it becomes necessary to convince them, that they also are not 
immaculate in their composition. The learned Editor is more 
habituated to than to receiving advice, bat I will 
nevertheless take the liberty of recommending to him when 
he next attempts to write a Review, ‘that before he eom- 
mences the important task he should commune with him- 
self, and honestly resolve to conquer that party bias, which 
gives so deep a shade of partiality to his Review of White’ 
Considerations on Tadia; and if he find that his prejudices have 
obtained such perfect mastery o’er his mind, that they mast in- 
fallibly pervert his jadgement on the Works of any writer whose 
sentiments may be opposed to them. Let him only Review those 
Books which have been honoured with the praises of the Quar- 
TERLY Review, and he need not fear to encounter any thing !ike 
liberal sentiment, to comein rade collision, with his favorite 
doctrines of the necessity for arbitrary power to the governing, 
and the blind obedience of the governed. q 

Lam, Sir, Your’s, &e. 
Gardens, March 15, 1823. JUSTITIA. 
Military Subjectton, 


To the Editor of the Journal, 


giving 


_—————. 


Sir, 

The Essay on Loyalty, extracted fram the “ Scotsman,” and 
published in your Paper of the 10th instant, is se consonant to the 
sentiments of all true Patriots, that E cannot refrain from recom- 
mending it, most strongly to the perusal of every individual, and 
more particalarly to the “ BuLtires ;” they will from it learn, that 
the fawning and adulation bestowed by them so lavishly on every 
act of Government, whatever it may be, is not likely to be mis- 
understood be good and just men, be they Kings, Governors, or 
Sabjects. With reference to their continued opposition to the 
JouRNAL and its adherents, their saying, that it arises merely 
from the dictates of conscience and principle, without any sinis- 
ter views, will not be believed so long as we have constant 
proofs that the most violent of them are selected to fill situations, 
the duties of which, from their being otherwise engaged in pur- 
suits of their own, they are ill calculated to perform with the 
necessary punctuality and diligence required, Sclf and nothing 
bat Self,is the paramount principle in their minds, and as soon 
as the wished-for appointment is gained, they generally desist 
from further efforts in the canse of ‘ the good, the orderly, and 
the pious,” but quietly feeding on the “ fat of the land,” recom- 
mend to others to follow not only their footsteps, bat those also 
of a Right Honorable “ School-boy of the 6th form.”* The al- 
most certainty of receiving some remuneration for great efforts 
in so “ honorable a cause, induces many to attempt to advocate 
it, and accounts in some measnre for the constant succession of 
changes in the list of these “most able supporters” of the ban- 
ner of “the good, the orderly and the pious.’’ 

Amongst the recruits lately enlisted under that most honor. 
able flag, is ‘AN Orricer at Barrackpore,” who should not 
have been mentioned, if he had in his letter been contented to 
give his own sentiments without attempting to drag-—‘‘noleng 
volens’’—those of others, of which he positively can have no 
knewledge, into publicity withthem, His Ictter will bear such 
a construction, and the Editor of the But, glad to seize at any 
thing, without enquiring into the actual factof its truth, inserts 


* Vide a celebrated Speech of Mr, Hobhouse, in the House Commons, 

















it and buoys it ap with a comment, stating, that he believes such 
to be the geveral feeling throuzhenrt the Army. That may or may 
not be the case; the latter is, whet IT econceise, most probable; 
but I will opie answer for myself, by stating, tha T vifler from 
An Officer at BaanackPpore, im every respect, The exposure 
in sour Paper of the Pith instant, of the BULL’s inconsiste: 
in attacking the * Benga Orricer.” was admirable ; and though, 
I am aware, he will endeavour to gore ne, set T shall not refrain 
from remarking upen an observation frequently made use of, 
which is, “that an Officer has no right to have any onminion on 
but that his sole duty is to 


ci, 


the measures or acts af Government; 
obey it.” Loa Miditary 
ties incumbent on a Military life, that of ehedience is self evi- 
dent; ther but TP have vet to 


point of view aud with reference to da- 
eonld be no discipline without it; 
learn, that Military men are bound silently to witness evil; and 
not to commenton measures which onls affeot them an En: liskmen 
and have no reference to their doty as Soldiers ; an I therefore 
see no reason why they should not ase the power of eeagouing bes- 
towed on them by nature with the same freedom as others in such 
eases; and as there are many little grievances that occur in the Ar- 
my, which if a junior brought to the notice of Government, (though 
he might succeed in getting redress), a mack would be niaced 
acainst his name, (whether for promotion or otherwise E shall not 
sav) yet the fear of the latter would deter many from ranning the 
wisk; and I therefore that “General Orders” rela 
rive to their publication were ever issued. For thouchin those 
but thro’ 
the proper and regular channels, Lamindoced to think the con- 
trary ; since most men know when the ean fits, and wonld not be 
particularly anxious to have another made for them. Tr is natoral 
therefore to conclude, thatthe Preas would have the same benefi- 
cial ff-ct with regard to Military affairs as in others: and iris pro 
bable that Government would indirectls 
case stited, and 


regret, the 


@rdera it ia said, that no redress can ever be procured, 


make enquiry into the 
in the same wav afford redress or hinder its re- 
currence ; from the same principle that they frequently adept 
and follow meacores, and make improvements in various depart- 
ments, the first idea of which ther ahtain from the colums of a 
Newspaper. The argument that the po blication of grievances 


gives room for all the discontented 


isane their anathemas 


wrainst their enveriors, for what appears to them erievous, burt 


to 


what ia fact is not so; thauch admissible as being a disvantace 
belonging to liberty of speech, is not snfficientivy strong to jus- 
tify. morally the 
the whole 
would 


punishment, (if T mae ase the expression) of 
the few And that 
avpear, is, most eroblable, as generally s eakiog, no 
man likea to put his head into the Lion’s month, and therefore 
would not attempt to make that pablic for which he had na! 
sufficient grounds, the facalty of 
bat natoral to admit, that 
they can judge when that is the case or not. —Your’s truly, 


New Road. A SUB. 
Stations of Fesesrls in the River. 


for 


only a few of such gases 


and as common sense and 
reasoning belongs to most men, it is 


CALCUTTA. MARCH 20. 1823. 


At Diamond Harbonr.—Connse vo Rio Paro, (P ) Fuvourn, 
and Brrrannra, inward boun i, remain, — Princess CHARLOTTE, and 
Resotution,(P.), outward-bound, remain, 


Birth. 
At Futtehghur, om the 4th instant, the Lady of W. Morten, Esq. 


of a Daughter, 
Deaths. 


On the 2irh instant, Mr. Jocepu Wetne, Reranch Pilot of the Hono- 
table Company's Marine, aged 42 years aud 8 mouths. 


On the 21st instant, Mrs, Many Ann Faispy, aged 18 years, 
“Errata, 

To the Jourwat of the 19:h jnstant, under the head © Carrige 
Piceons,”’ 254, column 2, line 6. from the bottom, aférr ** Pigeons 
have not,”” add ** only 16 bottom, for ** iikely,” read 
** likely.’’— Page 255, colamn 1, tine 7, from the top, for ** Lithewow,” 


read ‘* Lithgow ;” liue 5, from the bottom, for * Luudus,” read * Line 
upus,” 
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antphiect of wG. Fz. 


Within the last few days, we have received several notes, 
whercin we are requested to contradict the rumour ‘of Mr. 
B*****'s being the writer of the letters, which lately appeared 
inthe foun Bute signed with the initials B. W.:; and one and 
the same individual 1s named as their author, in the several 
notes sent to us. We subjoio only the one jast received ;—~ 


*“T am astonished that neither you nor your Crrrespondents 
have discovered, that the demi official defence of Government 
for bandting Mr. Buckingham ont of the Counters, is the produc. 
tion of his old rival Captain *******, the €***** Euitor of Joun 
But, and now Aide de Camp to ** *#**, The internal evidence 
was not go strongin the Letters of B. W. as originally published ; 
hut is most palpable in the additiong that have been made to them 
in their pamphlet-shape. Make the amende honorable to Mr. 
B***** not for failing in the justification of an indefensible 
proceeding (thoach Ais failure would not have been so lamenta- 
ble as Jobn the *#****'s) but for not attempting it: and alse to 
put the saddle on the right horse,” 


Mew Medtcal Society. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 
Sir, 

The New Medical Society seem inclined to he very ace 
tive: they held another Meeting atthe Asiatic Society’s House, 
on Saturday evening last, at which some valuable presents of 
Books, &-. were made. 

In the account of the Asiatic Society’s Meeting of the Sh, 
in the Gov ERNMENT Gazerre of this das, it is meatione! that the 
form: r Society avolied to the latter, for the use of their House; 
and in the Jonn Buce and other Papers, that theie first mectiug 
was held on Saturday the Ist tostent, 

Merch W. 
= eleciions. 

Madras, Murch 6, 1823.~—The CoL_o-TRaeam is expected 
on Sundar. 

Madrus Lottery. Fourth day's Drawing. 
Ritpees, Nos. 3623 4281 4531 Prizes of 500 Rupees each, 
2663 2845 3175 4110 Prizes of 300 Ropers esch Noe. 2503 2655 4419 
3°03 1963 Prizes of 180 Ravers each Nos, 1398 1683 Prizes ot 109 
Rapees each.— Madras Gocernmert Gaztte. 

Fifth day's Draring.— No. 3189 a Prize of §000 Rapees. Nos, 
4966 1563 P izes ot LUO) Rupees each.— Ne. 718 a Prize vf 300 Rupees, 
— Madras, Courier 


to said 


No. 4678 a Prizeeof 1,000 
Nos 3203 


Milita’y Intelligence. -~We are informed that his Excellency the 
Commander me Chiet, will leave the Presidency im the latter part of 
next Jone, on « Torr to the Principal Siations of the Army, 


His Majesty's. \Gth or Queen's Reet of Lancers. —This five Regiment, 
which lertthe Presicenes, on the 26th ot December for Cawnpore, had 
only reached Buxar,on the Ilth tostant, their progress latterly having 
been very mach tetarded by 


uuusnaliy boisterous Weather, accidents, 
and the desertion of Dandees, 


A few Boats had sank, bat bappily in 
each tostance the versons on board had ume enough to save their lives, 
the’ ner without the loss of the whole, of of a por tow of their litue all, 
Hurkaru. 


Ships Advertised for Dikerent Ports. 





Probable time 


Commaniers. Waere Bound. of Suiting. 


Ships’ Names. 
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plondon, 2.00. Abas April 
he Diste 
, Ditto 
Dito 
Ail April 
Ditto 


Resource, 6 Fenn, . 
..'d. Cogill, 
Famouth, 1G 
Woodford, Aitred Chovman,.. 
Civdesdale,......J0 Mackebar, ... 
Hero of Malown,, .!— Neish,.... 
Edward Streiteti, TR. Aiinort, 
Georgiana, — Rogers, 

Flor Delmar, ....J-—— Ha 
Francis Charlotte, a — 


Mangles, Leadon, 


Evans, Aumdem, cecccs 
Lundun, ..... 
Liverpool, .... 
asiwatd, 2.0. 
Dit ..Jluafew days 
isie of France,}ist April 
iamilla, Ditto 

Bch March 


a 


serden, ... 


hina, 
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